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HOW DID JOHN TREAT HIS ‘SOURCES? 


CHARLES GOODWIN 


YANTIC, CONNECTICUT 


ia USED to be commonly supposed that the Fourth Evangelist drew 

much of his material from one or more of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Since it is clear that if he did, he treated their accounts with extreme 
freedom, several scholars have challenged this hypothesis, preferring 
to account for his similarities to the Synoptics by his use of similar 
oral traditions,‘ or of these traditions together with one or two of the 
written sources of Mark.? 

Other scholars’ have argued that John used sources which are now 
lost but which can be reconstructed or at least identified from his text. 
These scholars agree with the others in denying John’s acquaintance 
with the Synoptics; indeed consistency requires them to deny it, for if 
John did know and use the Synoptics, he certainly was not in the habit 
of reproducing a source so closely that it could be reconstructed by 
analysis of his text alone. 

All these critics assume that John was constitutionally capable of 
holding a source before him and of copying it verbatim, or at least of 
reproducing it without making inexplicable and unnecessary omissions‘ 
and changes.’ They sometimes mention the old theory that John quoted 
from memory, but they apparently dismiss it as an unimportant detail 
incapable of seriously affecting the results. Reasonable as these as- 
sumptions may sound, it is well in discussing such an unpredictable 
and unique personality as John to test one’s assumptions by the available 
evidence. 

For evidence is available. There is one source which John by his 
own admission is known to have used. That source is the Old Testament. 
A study of John’s manner of quoting the Scriptures will reveal how 
he was likely to treat his other sources. Thus we shall be proceeding 


* P. Gardner-Smith: St. John and the Synoptic Gospels, Cambridge, 1938. A. M. 
Perry: “Is John an Alexandrian Gospel?” JBL, LXIII (1944), 99 ff. 

2 E. R. Goodenough: “John a Primitive Gospel,’”’ JBL, LXIV, 145 ff. 

3E. C. Broome, Jr.: “The Sources of the Fourth Gospel,” JBL, LXIII, 107 ff. 
R. Bultmann: Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber das N.T., Gottingen, 1937 ff. 
Cf. B. S. Easton: “‘Bultmann’s RQ Source,” JBL, LXV, 143 ff. 

4 Such as the virgin birth and the words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

5 Such as the substitution of Bethsaida for Capernaum as the home of Andrew 
and Peter. 
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firmly from the known to the unknown, and estimating John’s probable 
behaviour not by assumptions but by generalizations tested by the facts. 

Therefore, often as the material has been studied before,5* it may 
be well to run through it again. 

First, it is remarkable how rarely John quotes the Scriptures. In 
John 1-20, there are only about half as many Scripture quotations 
as in the shorter Gospel of Mark, and in John 21 and the three Epistles, 
none at all. And the passages he does quote seem often less important 
to him and less effective for his purpose than some he does not. Five 
times he refers to the Prophet that was to come,° but he never quotes 
Deut 18 15 . 

This rarity of quotations in itself suggests that John quoted from 
memory with no books at hand to consult. 

It is true that he does sometimes quote verbatim from the LXX, 
as follows: 


John 24—I Kings 17 18: Ti €uol Kai col; 

John 10 31 — Ps 81 (82) 6: éy@ elma’ Devt éore. 

John 12 3s—Isa 53 1: xbpte, tis Eriorevoev TH GKo7 Hua; Kal 6 Bpaxiwv 
kuptlov rive dmrexadvdbn; 

John 19 2s— Ps 21 (22) 19: dreuepioavTo Ta iwariad pou éavTots kal éxi 
Tov iwatiopov pou EBadov KdHpor. 

Possibly John looked these up in his Bible, but none is so long as 
to strain the average memory. 

As John 1238 agrees with the LXX against the Hebrew — which 
would presumably be followed by other translations — of Isa 531,’ we 
may be sure that in whatever other form John may have known his 
Bible, at least part of it was familiar to him in the LXX. 

Six other quotations show some slight variation from the text of 
the LXX, which can most easily be explained by supposing John’s 
memory to be inexact: 


John 25: 
cia bal Z e “ U 
6 Te Gv Eyy Duty, ToLnoarTe. 


Gen 41 55: 
a 3 ww e Lal , 
0 éay elt vty, ToLnoaTe. 
John 2 17: 
6 (dos TOD olxov gov kaTagpayeral® pe. 


sa See C. H. Toy: Quotations in the New Testament, New York, 1884, pp. xx, xxxv, 
16, 29, 37, 45, 50, 52, 82-94. 

6 John 1 21, 25; 6 14; 7 40, 52. 

7 xbpte LXX; om. MT., DSI, Vg. tive LXX="p bx DSI, Vg.; by MT. 

8 katépavye Ferrar Group, Lat. vt. & vg., Syr. sin, & pesh., Boh., Eus., Epiph. 
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Ps 68 (69) 10: 
6 SHXos Tod oixou gov kaTépayér pe. 


John 10 16: eis wouunv Ezek 34 23: wowéva va 
Ezek 37 24: trou eis. 


John 12 27: 


vov h YvuxN mov TeTapaxTat. 


Ps 64: 
kal » yuxn pou érapaxOn odpddpa. 


Ps 41 (42) 7: 
mTpos éuavrov » Yuxn pou érapaxOn. 


John 15 25: 
éulonoay we dwpedrv. 


Ps 34 (35) 19 and Ps 68 (69) 5: 


ot puroovrvrés we Owpedrv. 


John 16 22: 


Kal xapnoerar duav } Kapdia. 


Isa 66 14: 


Kal xapnoerar 7) Kapdla buav.” 


Two of the quotations mentioned so far are used in an amazing 
context. At the marriage at Cana, our Lord addresses His Mother 
with the words spoken by the woman of Zarephath to Elijah, and 
St. Mary tells the servants to render Him the same obedience that 
Pharaoh told the starving Egyptians to give to Joseph. We may well 
ask if such an author would hesitate to transfer one of our Lord’s own 
sayings from one occasion to another —e.g., if he knew Mark, to 
transfer the saying, ‘‘Arise, take up thy bed, and walk,” from the story 
of the paralytic to that of the impotent man." 


9 kaTadayerat BN. 

%0 So B and Lucian’s Recension, but some texts follow (and Rahlfs prints) the 
Johannine order. 

Mr. Goodenough has kindly pointed out to me that although a person familiar 
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Several Scripture passages are quoted very loosely. One is: 


John 1 23: 
owvh Bodvtos év TH épnuw’ 
Ev@ivate tiv 6d56v xupiov. 


Isa 40 3: 
dwvn Bodvtos év TH Epnuw* 
‘Erowacate tHv 50v Kupiov, 
evOeias Tovetre Tas TpiBous TOD BEod Hudv. 
Here John has merely compressed the language of his source. 
When referring to and commenting on a Scripture story, it is natural 


that John should both use phrases from the Bible and depart somewhat 
from the text, but is is interesting to see how he does it in: 


John 3 14¢.: 


kal xabos Mwvojs tbwoe tov ddiv ev TH Epquw, obtws tPw- 
Ojvar Set tov vidv Tod avOpwmrov, wa Tas 6 moTebww &w avTa@ 
Se oe | so CM ” \ ea 

[ém’ abrov A, ém’ ait L) exn CwHy aidvov. 


Num 21 5, 8, 9: 


5eeeeee es  & TH Epquw; ......8 kal elev Kipios mpds 
Mwvojv Tloincov ceavtG Sdiv Kal Bes airov éxi onpeiou, 
kai torar éav daxn ddis GvOpwrov, Tas 6 dednypévos 
> ‘ > 4 , ‘ bd ’ apd a Dd lal 
idav abtrov (noerar. 9 kal éxoinceyvy Mwions bdiv xadxodv 
kal tornoev abrov érl onuelov, kal &yévero bray Ebaxver dis 
bd . = : 3 s A D4 4 A Sow 

avOpwrov, kal éréBeWev Eri Tov Sdiv Tov xadxovv Kal Ey. 


John starts at verse 9 of his source, borrowing the words ‘‘Moses”’ 
and ‘‘the serpent’”’ but compressing the rest into ‘‘lifted up,” in order 
to bring out the analogy to the “‘lifting up” of the Son of man, the choice 
of word suggesting that the crucifixion was at once a physical “lifting 
up,’ an attempted removal from the scene, and a divine exaltation. 
Then John skips back four verses to pick up the words “‘in the wilderness,” 


with the Scriptures will often express his thoughts in Scriptural language, sometimes 
putting the words into unexpected contexts, we need not therefore suppose that when 
deliberately reproducing a passage or story, whether Scriptural or traditional, he will 
confuse it with another and combine details of both. This is a good point; the reader 
should make a distinction between Scripture passages John quotes as authorities and 
scraps of Scriptural phraseology which John incidentally adopts to express his own 
ideas or perhaps to give a hagiographical tone to his narrative and dialogue. I believe 
the latter to be significant (otherwise I would have said nothing about them), but 
the real test of John’s method of treating his sources is found in those quotations 
wherein he is explicitly invoking the authority of Scripture. 
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whence, after inserting, ‘even so must the Son of man be lifted up,” 
he returns to verse s, or s and 9, for a model on which to base the clause, 
“that whosoever believeth on him should have eternal life.”” It is almost 
certain that John did not have Num 21 before him as he wrote, and 
equally certain that he did not know it by heart, for if all had been in 
order before him or in his mind, he would not have skipped around so. 
But single words and phrases, and the structure of certain clauses were 
swimming about in ‘‘the deep well’ of his memory,” and in expressing 
his ideas he has reproduced just enough of the structure of his source 
to give a subtle suggestion of the contrast between the kind of life 
brought to man through Moses and the eternal life brought through 
the death of the Son of man. 

When John’s departures from the wording of his sources actually 
weaken the appropriateness of his quotations, we may be sure that he 
was depending on his memory, as in: 


John 8 17: 


d00 avOpwrwv } waptupia adnOns Eoriv. 


Deut 19 15: 


éxt otduatos Sto paptipwy kai émi orduatos tTpidv 
paptipwrv orabjoerar Tay pjya. 


As one of the two witnesses to whom John refers is God, his addition 
of the word &v@pmawv makes the text inapplicable, and it is hard to 
see why, if he had Deuteronomy before him, he should insert it. 

Besides these longer loose quotations, there are several tag-ends of 
Scripture language, such as: 


John 19 28 ¢. 
Awa... . dfous, 
from Ps 68 (69) 22: 
eis THY SiWay pou éwdticay pe dkos, 
in which class may be placed John 11, "Ev apx7, from Gen 11. 


So far, John’s quotations, however free, show no signs of the knowledge 
of the Old Testament in any form other than the LXX, but in two or 
three cases, he seems to have had access to it in another form. One 
case is: 


John 12 13: 
‘Qoavva, ebdoynuévos 6 épxduevos év dvduare kuplov. 


12 To use the phrase made familiar by J. L. Lowes in The Road to Xanadu. 
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Ps 117 (118) 25+¢.: 


&® xipre, cGaov bn, @ kbpre, evddwaov bn. evdoynuEVOS 6 Ep- 
xouevos év OvouaTe Kupiou. 


Here ‘‘Hosanna” is most likely to have been derived from John’s 
source for the account of the triumphal entry, whether that source 
be Mark, oral tradition, or a lost document. 

In John 1937, where John has: 


dpovrar eis dv éEexévTyoar, 


for Zech 12 10: 
17p.7 WATS 128 WIT 


the LXX has: xai émiBAéWovtar tpds pe GVO’ Gv kaTwpxjoarto. 


Here John was probably using a different translation, perhaps that 
on which Theodoret baged his commentary on the Minor Prophets," 
though we may be sure that Jewish Christians versed in Hebrew would 
not be slow to tell their Gentile brethren of the correct rendering of 
such a telling passage as this." 

In one other passage, it is not clear whether John is paraphrasing 
the LXX in his own words or quoting (equally loosely) from some 
other version: 


John 13 1s: 


e , 15 A ww oJ lal 16 > 5 > \ A : 
6 Tpwywy yous Tov apTrov émnpev’® ém’ Eue THY wrépvay 
avrov. 


Ps 40 (41) 10: 


6 éobiwy G&provs mou éueyaduvev ew’ Eve TrEpvig por. 
capy *2y Sm opm? doin 


Though John’s wording differs from the LXX, it is not closer to the 
Hebrew, and it is closer to his own style. It is therefore a loose quotation, 
whatever version it follows. 


The clearest evidence that John quoted from memory is seen in 
those quotations wherein two or more Scripture passages are jumbled 
together into one. An author with the text of his sources before him 


13 Cf. A. Sperber: ‘New Testament and Septuagint,” JBL, LIX (June, 1940), 
199 f., 281. 

™ Cf. Rev 1 7. 

1s you BCL pauc.; wer’ €uod SNAD® & Koine. As pou ror G&prov follows a typical 
Johannine word-order, I adopt it, but wer’ Euod may be original, and you a learned 
correction from the LXX. 

%6 érjpkev NWO Fam. 1. 
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may make occasional changes (such as Matthew makes in Mark), but 
he is hardly likely to look up two or three widely separated passages 
and painstakingly to choose one word from one, another from another, 
and something else from a third. But such jumbling of different passages 
and even of different stories happens continually when the quoter 
depends on his memory, as is known to every one who has ever corrected 
examinations on the contents of the Bible. 

It is not so remarkable that John thus conflates various passages 
when he is not so much citing Scripture as an authority as flavouring 
his story (or veiling his point) with Scriptural language, e. g.: 


John 1 51: 


éyeoOe Tov ovpavov? dvewybta Kai Tovs ayyédous TOU 
Geod dvaBaivovras xal xataBaivovras éxi réiv vidv rod 
avGpwrov. 


Ezek 11: 


> , e > , s > e , nan 
nvoltxOnaav ot ovpavol, kai eidov opacers Beod. 


Gen 28 12: 


kal idod kNivak.... Hs ) Kepadn adixvetro eis Tov ovpavor, 
Kal ot &yyeAor Tov Geod avéBarvov kai katéBatvov én’ abris. 


But John also conflates widely separated passages when he is deliberately 
invoking the authority of Scripture (‘‘As it is written,’ he says): 


John 6 31: 


pA bd a > a > a n 
&ptov éx Tov ovpavod Ebwxev abrois gayeiv. 


Ps 77 (78) 24: 
kal €Bpetev aitrots udavva dayetv Kai Gprov ovpavod edwKev 
’ a 
ab’rots. 


Exod. 164: 
*ld0v éya bw Gprovs éx Tov ovpavod. 
Exod 16 15: 
Odros 6 pros dv E6wxev Kiptos duty payer. 


Here the order of words follows the psalm, from which come also the 
forms &ptov and airots, but ék Tov ovpavod is from Exod 164, and 


17 Note that this word takes its case and number from Genesis, though it belongs 
to the clause derived from Ezekiel. 
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the position of dayety from Exod 16 15, from which also the word tyty 
turns up in John 6 32. 
John 645: 
kal écovra mavtes didaxTol Beod, 
comes from Isa 54 13: 


‘ U ‘ , ‘ -_ 4 a 
(v. 12 Kal Onow ) kal ravras Tovs viobs cou didaxrods eo), 


but possibly the nominative case was used in John under the influence 
of Jer 38 (Heb. 31) sa: 


4 > A , e 4 ’ > a 
Kat ov pn divdd—wow ExacTos Tov ToNiTHy aiTov.... 
bre waves eidqoovoly pe. 


The fact that this is quoted as something ‘‘written in the prophets’’™ 
suggests that John had forgotten just where the passage occurred, and 
perhaps that he had a hazy recollection that more than one prophet 
had said something of the sort. 

A fourth conflated quotation occurs in: 


John 12 15: 


un poBov, bvyarnp Ziwv: idod 6 Bacidedbs cov Epxerar, xabn- 
mevos éri 7&Xov Svov, 


from Zech 9 9: 


Xatpe cdddpa Oiyarep Liar Knypvoce, Oiyarep ‘lepov- 
cadnu ibod 6 Bacirebs cov epxerai cor, dixacos Kal 
owvwv abtés, mpats kai émiBeBnxas éxi drofiyiov kal 
m@Aov véov. 


but the first two words are borrowed from elsewhere, perhaps from 
Isa 44 2: 


un PoBov, mats wou "laxwP. 


In two places, vague references to certain Messianic prophecies are 
put into the mouth of our Lord’s enemies. 


John 7 42: 
» e y ? uv 2 s U , ‘ by \ 
OUX 7 ypagon eimev OTL EK TOU OTEPULATOS Aavié, kat Q@7o 


BnOdéeu. ris kaopns dro qv Aavid, EpxeTat 6 xpicrds; 


Ps 88 (89) 4¢.: 


@pyooa Aavid 7G doiAw pou’ “Ews Tod aidvos érouwdow 
TO omépya gov. 


18 Cf, the definite reference to Isaiah in John 12 38 f. 
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Micah 51: 


Kai ov BnOdéeu oixos Tod Edpada, ... . éx cod pou éfedeb- 
cerat Tov Elva eis GpxovTa év TH "IopanX. 


Clearly John knew Mic 5 1 and knew it could be used as an objection 
to the Messiahship of the Man of Nazareth. He must have known an 
answer to the objection if he dared to mention it, but apparently he 
forgot to give the answer, just as he forgot the exact wording of the 
prophecy. People are likely to forget what does not interest them. 
Do these suggestions shed any light on John’s silence on a part of the 
Synoptic story? 

The other of these two prophecies is in John 12 34: 


huets Hxovoapev ék TOD vopou bre 6 xprords pever Eis TOV aiava, kal 
mas Neyes ov Ste bet DYwORvac tov vidv trod avOpwrov; 


Isa 9 51.: 
tmadtov éyevvnOn uty, vids kal €660y hutv.... peyadn 
H apxn abrod, kai THs eipnvyns abrov obk Eotiv Sprov Eni Tov 
Opovov Aavid .... ard TOU viv kai eis Tov aidva.” 


Dan 7 14: 


kal €660n atte” éfovcia.... Kal 4 ékovcia aibrod éfovcia 
aiwvios, Aris ob wn apO7. 


Ps 109 (110) 4: | 
Ld ef iepeds eis TOv ai@va Kata THY TaELW Medxucédek. 


The Jews use iow to mean “‘remove”’ rather than “‘lift up,” but the 
double meaning is more pronounced in aipw. Therefore, though Isaiah 
seems to offer the most obvious reference to a Messiah who will abide 
“for ever,’’ the context mentioning the lifting up of the Son of man 
recalls Dan 7 14, and the Psalm may also have been in the back of 
John’s mind. 


The form of both these quotations may have been influenced, if 
not by Rom 13 and Matt 26, at least by 


Ps Sol 17 4: 


Lv, Kbpte, jperiow tov Aavid Baoiréa eri “Iopandr, xal 
ov Gpooas ait@ wepi Tod orépyartos aitod eis Tov aidva Tod 
By éxrelwev amrévayti gov Bacideov abrod. 


19 eis tov aid@va B, Lucian, Catena; eis tov aiéva xpdvov AQ, éws Tov aidvos 
S& 393. 


20 Scil. the being “‘like unto a son of man.” 
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A part of the recipe for preparing the Paschal Lamb is combined 
with the Psalmist’s assurance of God’s care for the righteous, to supply 
a prediction of the crucifixion in 


John 19 ze: 
datovv ob ovvtpiBnoerar aiTod. 


Exod 12 46: 


daTovv ob cuvtpivete ax’ abrov 


Num 9 12: 


> tel > ia 2 ’ 2 s 
OGTOUVY OU ouvtplovewy aq auTov. 


Ps. 33 (34) 21: 


kiptos guAdooe TavTa Ta b0Ta aiTav, ev EE abrdv od 
ovvTpiBnoer at. 


The quotation seems to represent the passages referring to the Paschal 
Lamb, but the form ovvrpiBjoerac and the use of the possessive 
pronoun instead of the prepositional phrase remind us of the Psalm. 

By this and other obscure hints does John inform us that Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed for us. Thus, wherever we can consult John’s 
sources and compare them with his use of them, we find the subtle 
answer to many of his riddles.** But when the source is lost, we are 
helpless. Whoever would reconstruct the lost sources of the Fourth 
Gospel might start by showing how, if the OT were lost, he could 
reconstruct the original text and context of this quotation. 

These seven texts show that John often had several sources in mind 
when giving a single quotation. That he was also capable of seriously 
altering the meaning of what he quoted is clear from: 


John 12 40: 
(c) reriprAwxey aita&v rods d>0adpods 
(a) kal érwpwoev abtaev tiv Kapdiar, 
(d) tva pH tdworv rots 6P0adpots 
(f) kal vonowow TH Kapdia 
(g) kal orpadaou, 
(h) kal iacopar” abtods. 


2t Thus, if we suppose that John followed the Synoptics in the Resurrection story, 
every detail he added will be significant. E.g., perhaps he presents our Lord: as rising 
(on the 16th of Nisan, when the first-fruits were offered in the temple) in a garden, 
in order to hint that He is “the first-fruits of them that slept?” 

22 lagwpat L pm. 
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Isa 6 10: 


(a) éraxbvOy yap 7 Kapdia Tov Naod TovTOV, 
(b) xai Tots @oiv abta&v Bapéws jxovcav 

(c) kal rovs 6¢0adpods abrav éxappvoayr, 

(d) pnmote léwow Tots dP8adpots 

(e) kai Tots woiv &xotawov 

(f) xal TH xapdia ovvdow 

(g) kal érroTpepwou 

(h) xal dacopar?? abrots.*4 


According to the MT, God commands Isaiah: “Make the heart 
of this people fat, and make their ears heavy,” etc. In the LXX, 
the people’s insensibility is not something the prophet is ordered to 
accomplish; it is simply described as a regrettable fact. But as John 
quotes the passage, the people’s insensibility is neither something Isaiah 
is to bring about nor a mere regrettable fact, but the result of their 
predestination by God to reprobation. Yet the last three words of 
John’s quotation are dependent on the LXX, and the rearrangement 
of the clauses (indicated by the letters in parentheses) looks like the 
effect of quoting from memory. Therefore, we have no reason to doubt 
that the LXX was the source he knew, and we need not consider seriously 
the possibility of his using some freak version that rendered the Hebrew 
in this way.” 

If John could, whether wilfully or involuntarily, so alter his quotations 
from Scripture that the meaning was thus radically distorted, he would 
presumably be ready consciously or unconsciously to distort the meaning 
of his other sources as well. 

The importance of this passage for John is shown by the echo of 
Isaiah’s preceding verse in 


John 9 39: 


els xpiua ya eis tov Kdcpov Todrov HAOov, iva of pi BA€movTes 
Brérwow Kai of BAéwovtTes TUPAOl yévwvrat. 


Isa 6 9: 


kal BXémovres BAeWere Kal ob wn tdnre.27* 


3 laowpar V. 

2415 xv) MT. DSI. This verse is quoted also in Matt 1315, Mark 4 12, and Acts 
28 27. 

2s Pointing the verbs as Hiph‘il imv., 2 sing. masc. 

26 Construing the verbs as Hoph‘al perf., 3 sing. masc. 

27 Hiph‘il perf., 3 sing. masc., in scriptio defectiva. 

27 See Toy, op. cit., p. 37. Toy also discusses two still fainter echoes on p. 29 
(John 1 29, Isa 53 4) and p. 86 (John 8 56). 
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Among all John’s Scripture texts, the greatest riddle is 


John 7 37-38: 


éav tis dua, EpxéoOw mpds pe, 

kal mivéTw 6 mioTebwv eis éué, 

kabas elrev 7) ypadn, 

ToTapol €k THs KoLALas av’Tod pebaovoty WdaTos CGvTos. 


The punctuation given above allows the clauses to exhibit the 
parallelism of Hebrew verse, but the punctuation usually printed is 
equally probable.** If the verse be punctuated as above, xaOas elev 
 ypadn may refer either to what precedes it, or to what follows it, 
or to both. If one follows the usual punctuation, the words quoted 
must at least include the latter part of the verse. But in any case, 
so far as I know, no passage in the Bible or out of it has been definitely 
identified as the source from which it is quoted. Several possible sources 
are listed in Nestle’s margin, of which the least inconceivable are 
Isa 551, Prov 184, and Cant 415. I am reminded of those passages 
wherein Wisdom calls out inviting men to come and partake of her 
refreshment, as in Prov 95, Ecclus 24 19-21, 51 24. Though in Proverbs 
the beverage Wisdom offers is more exciting than water, we do read 
of “the water of wisdom”’ in Ecclus 153. John’s quotation may have 
some relationship with a few passages in the Odes of Solomon, especially 


Od Sol 30 1-38: 


Fill ye waters for yourselves from the living fountain of the 
Lord, for it is opened to you: And come all ye thirsty, and take 
the draught; and rest by the fountain of the Lord. For fair it 
is and pure and gives rest to the soul. 


Ibidem, 36 7: 


And my heart poured out as it were a gushing stream of 
righteousness.?84 


Any of these passages, or any combination of them, or none of them 
at all may have been what John had in mind. In any case, if John 
was referring to any passage of Scripture, he was capable of changing 
his sources beyond recognition.” 

Quite possibly, however, this was simply some scrap of pious 
literature that John had heard, which he supposed to be Scripture 


28 See E. C. Hoskyns: The Fourth Gospel, pp. 320-3. 

28 From J. Rendel Harris’s version. Cf. also Od Sol 116-10, 121f., 404f. See 
R. M. Grant: “The Odes of Solomon and the Church of Antioch,”’ JBL, LXIII (1944), 
pp. 363 ff. 

29 Hoskyns’ theory, that John 7 37 f is not a quotation but a comment on a Scripture 
passage, leads to this same conclusion. 
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because of the Semitic idioms. The fact that he quotes it as Scripture 
would not prove that his Bible included the book whence it came. 
For our contemporaries may quote as Scripture the saying, “‘God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” without regarding the Sentimental Journey 
as a holy and canonical book.* 

If it be true that the passage John was quoting in 7 374. was not 
canonical Scripture, even in Johannine circles, then his memory must 
have misled him into attributing extraneous elements to his source, 
and we may suspect that in reproducing the Gospel tradition, he might 
also add alien elements to the story. 

At any rate it should be clear by now that the form in which John 
reproduced his sources gives us almost no trustworthy information about 
those sources, but it does give us considerable information about John. 

This study of John’s use of his only explicitly acknowledged source 
shows that he quoted it rarely, loosely, and confusedly, often conflating 
two or more passages, distorting their meaning, and hiding their context. 
We may suspect him of incorporating alien elements into them. He 
appears to have quoted from memory, and the attentive reader has seen 
how elusive are the tricks his memory could play. And whatever was 
the original intent of the source material used, John has forcibly 
accommodated everything to his own purposes. 

It is reasonable to suppose that he would treat his unacknowledged 
sources in the same manner.** In that case, wherever the sources are 
lost, we must despair of success in any attempt to reconstruct them 
from his text. For any given sentence may have three sources, and 
a single word from one source may owe its case ending to another and 
its position in the sentence to a third. 

The style tells us little. John 1318 (Ps 41 [42] 10) is completely 
Johannine in style; John 737:., with its Semitic parallelism and the 
Semitic idiom (xotAia), sounds like a word-for-word quotation, but if 
it does represent a Scripture passage, it has been altered beyond 
recognition, and if it comes from a lost document, then, unless the lost 
document was in turn based on the apparent parallels I have given, 
we must be content to know nothing about it. 

So long as these Scripture quotations can be regarded as representa- 


3° For a similar case, see John Bunyan: Grace Abounding, §§ 62-65. 

3t It may be objected that one trained in the allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, though he will often produce far-fetched interpretations of that document, 
will be likely to take material from other sources at its face value. Paul’s interpretation 
of Deut 254 in I Cor 99 is not the way Paul would interpret a similar command from 
a farmer to his slave, nor does John 1936 show how John would interpret a recipe 
in a secular cook-book. But it is a fair example of how he would quote and interpret 
any material that he considered patient of an allegorical interpretation, and there 
are reasons for thinking that John considered the Gospel tradition to be patient of 
an allegorical interpretation. 
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tive of John’s treatment of his sources, it is not enough to deny him a 
knowledge of the Synoptics in order to regard him as a trustworthy 
guide to the form in which his sources reached him, whether those 
sources were written documents such as Messrs. Broome and Bultmann 
postulate, or oral traditions such as Messrs. Gardner-Smith and 
Goodenough seek to find.*? Still less can we regard his Gospel as a 
slavish reproduction of the theological views of his fathers in the faith. 
Whatever materials he used, his own powerful mind has remoulded 
everything into a living whole which is all his own. Only when John’s 
sources are independently known can they be identified. 

Of course it is quite possible that John treated his other sources 
with more respect than he gave the Holy Scriptures. Or possibly 
the Compiler of the Gospel may have found these Scripture quotations — 
or at least the inexact ones — already imbedded in his sources, and 
in that case there is no difficulty in picturing him as a ‘‘scissors-and-paste- 
editor.’’35 Either of these possibilities may be defensible, but the critic 
should say so and prove it. Otherwise, any critic who undertakes to 
reconstruct the lost sources of the Fourth Gospel should first prove his 
competence for the task by showing how, if the OT were lost, he could 
reconstruct it from John’s quotations from it. 

On the other hand, if we inquire whether John knew and used some 
extant document, such as the Synoptics, this study shows what evidence 
to expect. If he did use the Synoptics, we shall expect to find many 
important passages ignored, and to find that Synoptic material and 
especially traces of Synoptic wording appear but rarely. Where Synoptic 
material does appear, we shall expect to find that sometimes the original 
is followed with surprising fidelity, but that more often it is reproduced 
very loosely. Often details of one story or passage will appear in another. 
The whole point and lesson of a passage is likely to be radically altered. 


3 It is to be admitted that although John does garble OT phrases, and though 
he does incorporate OT dialogue into the speech of his characters, his few brief references 
to OT stories seem to be clear and unconfused. If the reader thinks that by this or 
any other gap in the argument he can avoid my conclusions, the evidence is in his 
hands; he is welcome to try. 

33 This conclusion, incidentally, makes it unlikely that the Prologue is derived 
bodily from any early hymn or other document, as a current fashion is telling us. 

34 This statement is not wholly ironical. There are limits to John’s respect for 
Scripture, but I should like to see some evidence before believing that he had unlimited 
respect for another source. 

3s Bultmann comments on John 1240 (op. cit., p. 346, n. 4) ‘‘Deutlich aber ist 
...dass V. 39f. ...vom Evglisten stammt ...Geht V. 39 ff. auf den Evglisten 
zuriick ..., so muss V. 37 f. von ihm seiner Quelle entnommen worden sein.” This 
analysis gives the exact quotation to the source and the seriously garbled one to the 
Evangelist. As the Evangelist clearly depended on his memory (and imagination) 
in quoting the Bible, why should we not suppose he depended on memory and imagination 
in following his other sources too? 
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We suspect that alien elements may be introduced. If John used the 
Synoptics, that is the evidence we should expect him to provide. 

And when we turn to compare John’s text with that of the Synoptics, 
we find exactly this kind of evidence. Indeed the number of traces of 
Synoptic wording is far greater than we should have any right to expect.** 
This evidence can be explained away, but it is adequately explained 
by supposing that John used Mark and either Matthew and Luke 
or their sources, quoting them by memory, and treating their material 
as he treated the OT.37 

Unless these critics can solve the problem raised by John’s treatment 
of the Scriptures, their results not only shed no light on anything else 
but also involve the Fourth Gospel in deeper darkness than ever. But 
if we will study John’s use of those sources which are still extant, the 
Scriptures, presumably the Synoptics, and any others that appear 
likely, then we shall gain some insight into the workings of the mind of 
this most profound and most baffling of all the NT writers. 


36 And also far greater than scholars seem to realize. 
37 Incidentally, the form of John’s Scripture quotations offers a problem to be 
overcome by those who posit an Aramaic original for the Gospel. 
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ITH the two notable exceptions of Goodspeed’s An American 

Translation and The Riverside New Testament most modern trans- 
lations of the New Testament weaken the original meaning of wodutevecOe 
in the phrase, Mévov d&iws tod ebayyediov Tod xpicTov rodTeveobe 
(Phil 1 27), by translating it, ‘‘Let your manner of life be worthy,” etc., 
or some variant of that phrase.t This circumlocution results, in part, 
from ignoring the present imperative form of the verb. Further, little 
consideration is given to the kind of verbs Paul customarily used when 
exhorting his readers to a way of life befitting a Christian; or, second, 
to the non-Pauline and extra-Testamental uses of rodTeveoOat; third, 
to conditions in the Philippian milieu which might have justified the 
use of a verb with a technical meaning; or fourth, to the possibility 
of a special psychological reason for choosing this particular word because 
of its relevance to conditions peculiar to the Philippian Church. 

We shall first notice Paul’s choice of verbs expressing ethical action 
or attitudes in the letters most generally conceded to him — Romans, 
I-II Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, I-II Thessalonians, 
and Philemon, though the vocabulary of the last mentioned is not 
germane to this discussion. 

The verbs most frequently used in his ethical or religious injunctions 
are wepiratety,? and ¢(Hv,3 each used seventeen times; mpdooey,! 
thirteen times; movety,s gpovetv,s and Bdérev,? seven times each; 


*So RV, ASV, RSV, Douay and Spencer. “Let your lives be worthy,” Weymouth 
and Twentieth Century. ‘Do lead a life worthy,” Moffatt. 

2 Rom 6 4; 84; 13 13; I Cor 33; 717; II Cor 103; Gal 3 16; Phil 3 17, 18; Col 1 10; 26; 
45; I Thess 2 12; 41; 1211. 

3 Rom 8 12, 13; 105; 14.8 (2); II Cor 5 15; Gal 2 14, 19, 20; 311, 12; 5 11, 25; Phil 1 21; 
I Thess 3 8. 

4Rom 132; 21, 2, 3, 25; 715, 19; II Cor 510; 1221; Gal 521; Phil 49; Col 3 17; 
I Thess 2 15. 

5 Rom 3 8; 133; I Cor 1031; 161; II Cor 1317; Phil 2 14; Col 317. 

6 Rom 123; II Cor 13 11; Phil 2 5; 3 15, 16; 42; Col 32. 

71 Co 310; 8 9; 10 12; 16 10; Gal 5 15; Phil 32; Col 28. 
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oTnKkeyv® six times; oTorxety and dimKev" four times each. All the 
foregoing verbs, except diuwxewv, appear in Philippians as well as in 
the Pauline corpus generally. Paul also used a number of other verbs, 
but with less frequency, to enjoin a manner of life worthy of followers 
of Christ. Some of these verbs, such as ypeyopety, épnveverv, évdvvat, 
évoyetv, mpovoety, cuvvarayev, braxovery, and brotaccecOa have 
a somewhat more specific and technical meaning than the more common 
verbs listed above. It is obvious, therefore, that his vocabulary of ethical 
exhortation was not a limited one. 

In the Philippian letter we find the following additional verbs which 
Paul used only in the imperative: xatepyateobe (2 12), Noyifeabe (4 8), 
meptuvare (46), and, of course, modTeveoOe (127). These verbs are 
not synonymous with one another, nor are they as general in their 
meaning as mTepitareite, (HTE, TpaooeTE, or ToLeiTe commonly used 
by Paul. 

When we consider roXiTeveo@ar in relation to the other verbs Paul 
used to impress Christians with their ethical and religious responsibility, 
two facts emerge. First, Paul did not use it as a synonym for the more 
common and more general verbs of ethical action mentioned heretofore. 
Second, this verb is found nowhere else in the NT, except in Acts 231, 
nor was it used with great frequency outside the NT. The fact of its 
relative rarity in religious literature raises the question as to why it 
appears in Phil 1 27 if Paul meant no more by it than a general injunction 
to live worthily. Such favorite verbs as wepitareire and (7rTe could have 
expressed his thought equally well and less ambiguously if no specific 
connotation were implied in the use of roXuTeveoOe in this context. 

The fact that rodtTevecPar was not widely used may be taken as 
evidence of its technical .neaning. That it was used by Hellenistic 
writers in referring to one’s relationship to some form of government 
is illustrated by the use Xenophon made of it in the Cyropoedia. “The 
thought once occurred to us,” he says, “Show many republics have been 
overthrown by people who preferred to live under any form of government 
other than a republic” (dc0ac Snuoxpariac xatedhvOnoav bd TaV 
dAAws ws Bovddueov morsTevecPac paddrpov Hh év Snuoxpartig).™ 
Thayer maintains that “from Thucydides down in Hellenistic writers 
moXuTevegOar meant to conduct one’s self as pledged to some law of 
life.”’? 

On the other hand, some have maintained that, by the first Christian 


8 | Cor 1613; Gal 51; Phil 127; 41; I Thess 3 8; II Thess 2 15. 

9 Rom 4 12; Gal 5 25; 6 16; Phil 3 16. 

to Rom 12 13; 1419; I Cor 141; I Thess 5 15. 

% Xenophon, Cyropoedia, I, 1:1. Translation by Walter Muller. 
1 Thayer, Greek English Lexicon of the NT, ad loc. 
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century or thereabout, woduTeveoPar had lost its distinctive meaning 
and had come to have various unspecific connotations. It will be in 
order, therefore, to examine representative uses of this verb to discover, 
if possible, which point of view is more fully justified. 

Confirmation of Thayer’s view is found in the Maccabean corpus 
where some form of roAuTevec@ar occurs seven times. It refers to living 
by the laws of God (xai tots Tod @Oe00 vouors pw TodTeveo Bat, 
II Macc 61; Cf. III Mace 34; IV Macc 516); living according to the 
Mosaic Law (IV Macc 2 8; 4 23; 21 23); or living in accordance with the 
customs of their Jewish ancestors (wodtteveoOar Kata Tv mpoyovwv 
auTa@v €6n, II Macc 1125). The Letter of Aristeas uses this verb twice 
in a context implying obedience to the divine law of the Jews.*3 

Philo, an early contemporary of Paul, used this verb to connote 
allegiance to a heavenly order when he described the wise men mentioned 
in the “books of Moses” as transients upon earth while having their 
true citizenship in heaven (aarpida pév tov dvpaviov x@pov év @ 
moNrevovtar, Eévov dé Tov Tepiyeov ev @ TapwKnoay vouifovaat).4 

When we turn to post-Pauline writers we again see that toduTeveoOar 
implies obligation or allegiance to some law, order, system, or principle 
which imposes its requirements upon the individual, while, at the same 
time, maintaining an existence independent of the individual’s will. 

The writer of Acts 231 tells the story of Paul’s appearance before 
the Sanhedrin. If we may assume that the words are his rather than 
Paul’s, we may safely regard the sentence as post-Pauline. In any case 
memoNiTevyat here conforms to the general meaning in the passages 
already cited. The reaction of the high priest in striking Paul suggests 
that Paul was making a claim of obedience to the divine will which, in 
the light of the antinomianism with which he was popularly charged, must 
have seemed to the high priest to be well nigh blasphemous. If the 
verb had meant no more than (fv or mepitarety, the action of the high 
priest would be difficult to understand. The context, however, makes 
the implication one of discharging an obligation to God — a claim which 
Paul says he has met with a good conscience (€y® maon ovverdnoe 
ayaby meroNiTevuar TH OE Axpr Tabryns THs huépas). 

When we turn to extra-canonical sources we find Josephus using 
this verb in a way that suggests submission (kataxo\ov8@v) to the 
discipline of the Pharasaic sect (€pfaunv modttevecOar TH dapicaiwv 
aipéoer KaTaKoNovbay) .*5 

Of all the Christian writers of the first century after Paul, Clement 
of Rome used woArrevecOar most frequently and most loosely. Never- 


13 The Letter of Aristeas, 31. 
4 Philo Judaeus, On the Confusion of Tongues, 17. 
18 Josephus, Life, 1:2. 
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theless, he still seems to imply the same thought of obligation to an 
external order or principle which is found in the other examples quoted 
heretofore. In the first letter to the Corinthians Clement used some 
form of this verb six times. If, in each instance, we confine our attention 
to the immediate sentence in which 7oXtTeveoOar is used, the meaning 
may seem to lack any relevance to the demands of some objective 
principle or requirement. However, if one reads each sentence in which 
this verb occurs against the background of the sentence itself, one 
discovers that the verb implies action with reference to such fixed 
principles as the ordinances of God and the requirements of Christ 
(€v rots vouivous Tov mpooraypatwv aitod mopevecOar unde wodTed- 
eo0ar Kata Tov KabjKov TG XpLoTs) ;** the glorious and venerable rule 
of the Christian tradition (€\Mwpev éml tov edxreR Kal ceuvorv Tijs 
Tapaddcews Huav Kavova);7 the need of doing good and virtuous deeds 
before God, such as not offending Him, revering Christ, and respecting 
those who rule over them (éav pH akiws abrod modTevduevor Ta 
kaha kal evapecta évwmriov adtod Tor@uev pel’ dpovoias) ; 78 dis- 
charging well the duties of their divinely appointed offices (67: évious 
duets pernyayere KahGs modtTevopévovs ex THs GueuTTwWs auTots 
TeTLunuevns ecToupyias) 3° living in the fear (of God) (oi yap pera 
poBov Kai ayamrns modtTevduevor EavTovs Oédovo.v paddov aixiats 
TepiTarety 7 Tovs mAnoiov) rather than being involved in sedition 
and disagreements; and obeying the commands of the people rather 
than engendering strife and divisions (radra of moXtTevduevot THY 
GueTauédntov todtelay Tod Oeod éxoinoay Kal rovnoovowy) .2* 

Polycarp used the verb once. In writing to the Philippians he 
urged them to walk worthy of the commandment of God and tells them, 
“Tf we live as citizens worthy of Him we shall also reign with Him” 
(€av modiTevowpeda atiws abrod ovpBaorrevoovey abta@).” Here, 
in a construction reminiscent of Paul’s injunction in Phil 1 21, he makes 
it clear in the context of verses one and two that obedience to the com- 
mandments of God is the qualifying condition for sharing the rulership 
with Him. 

Justin Martyr used zodurevecPar twice. Both times it implies 
conformity to the divine law as the necessary condition of Messiahship 
(€dv dmrodeixvuTe ad TOV ypadav bre airs éotiv 6 xpioTds bia Td 


6 T Clem. 3:4. 

17 Ibid. 7:2 (Cf. Chs. 6-7). 

18 Ibid. 21:2 (Cf. Chs. 20-21; I Clem. 2:8). 

9 Ibid. 44:6 (Cf. Chs. 42-44). 

20 bid. 51:2 (Cf. Chs. 49-51). 

2t Ibid. 54:4 (Cf. vss. 1-3). 

22 Polycarp to the Philippians, 5:1-2. Translation by Lake, — Fathers, 
vol. I. 
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ebvouws Kal Tedéws tmoditebecOar abtov KaTniiwobar Tod exAnyHvar 
eis xptorov).?3 

In describing the difference between Christians and non-Christians 
the Epistle to Diognetus notes that the citizenship (woXcTeias) of the 
Christians is unusual. While they live in their homeland as transients 
they share all things as citizens (wo\trat). They inhabit the earth 
but they are citizens of heaven (aAX’ év ovpav@ rodtevovTat).*4 The 
juxtaposition of moduTrelas, toNtrat with modtTrevovTat makes it clear 
that the pre-Pauline meaning of the verb is retained. Again, in con- 
trasting the character of life in this world with the “true life of heaven,” 
the writer of the epistle uses a contest which implies that the phrase 
Oeds év ovpavots moXdTevera: describes God’s character as a citizen 
of heaven rather than indicating the place of kis abode thus giving to 
moXuTeveTar the meaning found in the preceding passage.?> Thus it 
appears that, in post-Pauline as well as in pre-Pauline usage, Thayer’s 
dictum is justified. aodTeveoGe is used when conduct relative to some 
law of life — political, moral, social, or religious — is signified. 

Whatever meaning may be conceded to this verb in post-Pauline 
usage the real problem is, what meaning did Paul intend to convey in 
using woAuTevecOar in Phil 1 27? If he chose it to enjoin the Philippians 
to worthy Christian living and nothing more, why did he use it only 
once in his frequent injunctions to Christian living? Our best clue to the 
answer to these questions may well be found in the nature of the Philippian 
church and its environment. 

Briefly stated, the relevant facts about Philippi appear to be these. 
The city was Roman to the core. The most significant step in its rise 
from an insignificant mining town to a place of importance in the Roman 
empire occurred when Augustus settled a cohort of veteran legionaires 
there, giving each a grant of land and conferring upon the whole com- 
munity the jus Jtalicum, which, along with political freedom and 
responsibility, implied the right to acquire, hold, and transfer property.”® 
Philippi was one of the few Greek cities in which the ranks of Roman 
citizenry included Augustales — an order originally devoted to the worship 
of the divine Augustus.?”7 That the imperial cult in Philippi outlived 
Augustus is apparent from an inscription at Neapolis which referred 
to an unnamed Roman magistrate (duumvir) at Philippi as ‘“‘pontifex, 
flamen, divi Claudi Philippis’”’ — a high priest of the divine Claudius.” 


23 Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 67:2. Cf. 67:4. 

24 Epistle to Diognetus, 5:9. Cf. 5:4-5. 

3s Ibid. 10:7. Cf. 10:1-8. 

%6 Vincent, ICC, Vol. 37, p. xvi. 

27 Reid, J. S., The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, p. 509. 

8 Lightfoot, The Epistles of Paul — Philippians and Philemon, p. 51, n. 4. 
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Furthermore, the apparent absence of a Jewish synagogue there is indirect 
testimony to the Roman character of the population. 

These few but significant indications of the Roman character of 
Philippi are supported by the internal evidence of the Philippian letter 
relative to the Roman character of the Philippian church and its environ- 
ment. It is possible that Paul’s mention of the praetorian guard was 
merely incidental, but it is equally possible that it was both deliberate 
and significant.» At any rate it assumes that news of the progress 
of Christianity among the guard would be of interest to his readers. This, 
in turn, implies that Paul knew that the Philippian Christians had a 
lively interest in the imperial guard as such as well as in the progress of 
Christianity. An even more significant indication of interest in matters 
pertaining to the imperial establishment is suggested by the greetings 
from members of ‘‘Caesar’s household.’’?? The mutual cordiality between 
Nero’s servants and the Philippian Christians may well have been 
based on common interests that were imperial as well as Christian. It 
appears significant that no other Pauline letter mentions either the 
praetorian guard or the imperial household. Furthermore, the Roman 
character of the church is suggested by the prominence of Syntyche and 
Euodia — a position consistent with that of women in the free cities of 
the Roman empire.** 

The ability of the Philippians to come to the support of Paul and 
his work suggests that they may have been beneficiaries of the favorable 
economic advantages accuring to a Roman colonia like Philippi since it 
appears that, as a rule, the churches of Macedonia were poor. Moreover, 
the close relationship between Paul and the Philippian Christians seems 
unique. Was it based only on the common bond of Christian fellowship? 
Or may it not have been due to the fact that Paul and the Philippians 
had a double bond — loyalty to Jesus Christ as Lord and a sense of 
obligation to the Roman state to which Paul and his Philippian friends 
alike owed their civic liberties and other benefits of a common Roman 
citizenship?33 Though Paul never mentions his Roman citizenship in his 
letters, yet his attitude of respect and admiration for the Roman state is 
made clear in Rom 13 1-7. The civic authorities are ordained by God and 
they are his servants and ministers. 

Further, there are three Philippian passages which are relevant to 
the character of the Philippian church and the meaning of rodreveoOar. 


29 Phil 1 13. 

30 Phil 4 22. 

3t Phil 42 f. 

3 TI Cor 81-2. 

33 Of all the Roman coloniae in which Paul preached Philippi seems to have been 
most uniquely Roman in character. 
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The reason for Paul’s injunction is, in part, explained by the real or 
impending struggles (ouvab\obvtes, 1 27; ay@va, 1 30), opposition (m7) 
aTupopevon ... O7O Tv avTiketuévwv, 128), and suffering (67e duty 
éxapiobn ...7d bwép avrovd macxev, 129) which they face. Conse- 
quently he enjoins them to discharge their obligation as Christians (and 
as citizens (?)) in a spirit of unity (év évl mvebuati, wa Yx7H, 127), 
in fearlessness (uw mTupOmevot), and in faith (cuvaddodvTes TH TioTeL, 
127; TO eis avtrov miorevery, 129). If Paul had in mind specific 
difficulties — and it isn’t like him to speak in sweeping generalities — 
what more likely source of difficulty could we suggest than pressure from 
the non-Christian community to join wholeheartedly in the imperial 
cult — a pressure that would be all the more severe and all the more 
difficult to resist if the Philippian Christians were Romans? Even if the 
Christians were only residents, and not citizens, of a community pre- 
dominantly Roman, they could hardly hope to escape the pressure. 
Paul’s reminder that they are in the same struggle that he is in 
(rov ayava exovtes olov eidere ev Euol kai viv dxovere ev enol, 
130) most probably means a struggle for the defense of the gospel 
whether against Jewish opposition, as in his case, or against Roman 
pressure as in the case of the Philippians as well as of Paul. 

Another hint of this pressure may be seen in Phil 2 9-11 with its 
emphasis on the ‘‘name above all others” which God gave Jesus so that 
at (év) the ‘‘name of Jesus everyone should kneel, in heaven and on 
earth and in the underworld, and everyone should acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as Lord.’’34 Are we to view this passage solely as a Pauline 
contribution to a high Christology? Or is it, rather, that he saw clearly 
the dangers implicit in the Roman loyalties of the Philippian community? 
Here, of all places, there would be a readiness to flatter vainglorious 
emperors like Nero with honors and titles befitting their assumed or 
alleged divinity. The psychological pressure of a flourishing imperial cult 
bidding for the allegiance of all members of the community would make 
it difficult for a Roman Christian to maintain an uncompromising loyalty 
to Jesus Christ as the sole and supreme Lord. Therefore, Paul not only 
exhorts the Philippian Christians to stand firm before their opponents, 
but he also reminds them that Jesus Christ is supremely Lord — a name 
that takes precedence over all other names or titles man might bestow 
on princelings and emperors. 

The third relevant passage is Phil 320. ‘‘For our commonwealth 
(woXtrevya) is in heaven, from which we await a Savior — the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ Over against the Roman commonwealth there is, for the 
Christian, the heavenly commonwealth. To the Roman commonwealth, 
with its temporal privileges and its emperors posing as gods, the 


34 E. J. Goodspeed, The New Testament, An American Translation. 
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Philippian Christians owe the obligations inherent in their responsibilities 
as citizens and residents of a Roman colonia, but their highest and final 
allegiance is to the heavenly commonwealth. From the former they have 
received economic, political, and social benefits, but their only hope 
and their only Savior come from the latter. 

The occurence in these Philippian passages of woNtrebeobe (1 27) 
and woAirevya (3 20), neither of which Paul used elsewhere, hardly seems 
to be either accidental or incidental. Read in the light of the three 
passages referred to they seem to be chosen deliberately and for a good 
reason. Paul seems to have employed these words to say, “Continue to 
discharge your obligations as citizens and residents of Philippi faithfully 
and as a Christian should;35 but do not yield to the patriotic pressure 
to give to Nero that which belongs to Christ alone. Remember that 
while you are members of a Roman colony you are also a colony of heaven 
from which you are awaiting the return of your divine Lord and Savior. 
So stand firm. Never waver in the conflict. You may have to suffer for 
Christ, but remember that he is your deliverer too.” 

It seems to me that this interpretation of the meaning and implications 
of wodwTeveoGe as used in Phil 1 27 is justified by its lexical history. 
Moreover, its use here with the meaning suggested above conforms 
to the recognized tendency of Paul to adapt his language and his thought 
to the varied situations he confronted in his preaching and in the pastoral 
care of the churches in order that he “might by. all means save some.”’5° 


3s Rom 137; Cf. Matt 2221. The phrase dfiws tov elayyediov tod xpioTod 
in Phil 127 appears to describe the manner in which the obligations implied in 
tToXuTevecGe are to be fulfilled — that is, in harmony with Christ’s gospel. 

36 I Cor 9 22, RSV. 





SOME GREEK NOTES 


EDGAR J. GCODSPEED 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


I. 


Was THEOPHILUS LUKE’s PUBLISHER? 


HE dedication of Luke’s two-volume work, known to us as Luke and 

Acts, to his excellency Theophilus has called forth a variety of ex- 
planations; none seeming quite satisfactory. At the risk of flinging a 
fresh apple of discord into the historical circle, I suggest that he was 
Luke’s publisher! In which case what could be more appropriate than 
to address and even dedicate the two volumes to him? With any other 
identification, we are left with a number of questions, especially Why 
such a dedicition. But if Theophilus is given the book to publish, the 
address is fully and immediately explained. Of course, when you come 
down to it, any book is first addressed to its publisher; it has to be, to 
get his attention and if possible his support. In Luke’s case we call this 
address a dedication, but it need not be that. 

A hundred and fifty years before, Cicero’s friend Atticus published 
much that he wrote. Cicero’s earliest extant letters were to him. I do 
not know that Cicero made money out of Atticus, though we are told 
Atticus was his banker as well as his publisher. But by Luke’s time, to 
judge from the remarks of the unsavory Martial, authors cared about 
sales. Pliny the Younger, the great letter writer of Roman society, whose 
letters were published probably in three instalments, from A. D. 98 to 
108, dedicated his letters, or at least the first instalment of them, to his 
friend Septicius, who he says had often urged him to collect and publish 
them. Can Septicius have been their publisher? 

In any case, who could be more fit to have Luke’s book inscribed to 
him than its publisher? It would be a considerable book to issue, two 
volumes, of about maximum scroll size, each twenty-five or thirty feet 
long, and, while at small edition might at first be hazarded, even that 
meant quite an outlay of papyrus scrolls and scribal slave labor. A hun- 
dred and twenty-five years later, Ambrose became Origen’s publisher, 
and almost over-stimulated his production. If Luke found such a friend — 
and he must have done so, to get his great work published — what more 
natural than to name him in his preface? I think no likelier explanation 
of the most excellent Theophilus can be given. 

84 
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II. 
THE OSTRACON IN LITERATURE 


How often translators tend to rely upon earlier translators for their 
lexical information. The march of lexicography seems to escape them. 
An instructive illustration is afforded by the difficult word ostracon, in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, Parables 9.10:1. 

The Shepherd has instructed Hermas to get some lime and an ostra- 
con \errov, and fill up the holes left by the stones they have removed 
from about the tower. For some obscure reason translators have long 
been wont to translate this phrase ostracon \emTov “‘fine clay.” I cannot 
imagine why. So Marique, of Fordham, a Jesuit scholar, in the recent 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers, 1947. Marique declares that he is trans- 
lating the Lightfoot-Harmer text, supplemented by Lake’s Loeb Library 
edition, both of which read ostrakon \errév. Fine clay is also the ren- 
dering of Lightfoot-Harmer in their edition. Lake in his Loeb edition 
says “‘a light clay.” 

I know of no lexical authority for this reading, but it probably came 
not from any lexicon but from an earlier translator, the Edinburgh 
edition, in which Crombie reads “‘fine-baked clay’ —a meaningless 
expression. The lexical tradition here is plain enough. If any lexical aid 
was called in I do not know what it can have been. The Liddell-Scott of 
my college days, in the eighties, reads “‘an earthen vessel, a tile or pot- 
sherd.’”’ The latest edition, Liddell-Scott-Jones, 1940, has “tan earthen 
vessel, a fragment of such a vessel, a potsherd.” Gebhardt translated 
“testa minuta’’; Preuschen ‘‘kleine Scherben.” I cannot imagine where 
the ‘‘fine-baked clay, fine clay, light clay’ sequence originated. Cer- 
tainly nowadays when the ostracon if not a household word, is actually 
present in every museum in the land, there is no longer any excuse for it. 

And how inhuman of the shepherd and his British and Catholic 
translators to expect anyone to handle the unslaked lime with his bare 
hand! Of course the potsherd is to serve him as his trowel in dealing with 
the lime. Common humanity as well as sound modern lexicography 
demand a potsherd here. 

I cannot trace this strange sense, or nonsense, further back than 
Crombie in the Edinburgh edition. This extraordinary sequence, 
Crombie-Harmer-Lake-Marique may at least show us the lengths to 
which translators will go to escape consulting the lexicon, of which they 
seem to have an absolute dread. It is certainly a fine example of the 
sequacious habits of translators. It is the more strange in Marique, 
whose work claims to have had the editorial supervision of a long list of 
churchmen at Fordham, St John’s College and the Catholic University 
at Washington, none of whom seems to have given it the slightest edi- 
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torial control. They cannot all be like Marique ignorant of the existence 
and importance of the great Michigan papyrus of Hermas, so well pub- 
lished by Campbell Bonner thirteen years before the Catholic Apostolic 
Fathers appeared, and well known to Catholic scholars abroad. 

The famous statement of the historian Socrates (about 430) that the 
Alexandrian fanatics killed Hypatia (about 412) with ‘‘oyster shells” — 
daTpaxots &vethov — calls for comment here. Ostracon has in classical 
Greek a secondary use in the sense of the shell of a shell-fish. But its 
primary and principal sense is potsherd, a piece of a broken pot, an 
“ostracon,”’ and of course ancient towns always had heaps of such frag- 
ments outside every gate. They were not only far more numerous and 
accessible to the Alexandrian mob than oyster shells, but they were more 
suited to the bloody deed they performed. In fact, there is no reason to 
doubt that Hypatia was killed with ostraca, regardless of Charles Kings- 
ley and the translators of Socrates, with their passion for oysters. 


Il. 


JUSTIFICATION 


It was Matthew Arnold long ago who pointed out that Romans begins 


by saying to the heathen world — the Greeks — ‘“‘You have not upright- 
ness.” The second chapter says to the Jews, ‘‘No more have you, al- 
though you think you have.” The third chapter goes on to declare that 
a way of attaining it has now been revealed through Christ; it is the way 
of faith, which is an attitude of vital dependence upon God, an experi- 
ence of repentance, obedience and spiritual union with him. 

The Bible has now been pretty well rescued from the control of 
clerics and theologians and restored to the common people, where it be- 
longs. A few antique terms like justify and justification, which mean 
anything but what they seem to say, still lag superfluous on the biblical 
scene to confuse the wayfaring man, but now the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
translation has dispensed with them, and we may take courage from 
that fact. 

When An American Translation of the New Testament came out 
almost thirty years ago Professor Bacon reviewed it on the whole favor- 
ably except for its treatment of dixatdw and dixacooivy, where he 
insisted upon the traditional theological terms justify and justification, 
to which most private and church translators had clung and still cling. 
And more recently Dr. Metzger of Princeton has repeated the same 
objection, especially in the face of the argument presented in my 
Problems of New Testament Translation (1945). Mr. Metzger says, 
(Theology Today, January, 1946, p. 562), “It may be that Goodspeed 
prefers the merit-religion of the Middle Ages to the Protestant doctrine 
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of justification by faith, but it is past comprehension how he can go 
against the unmistakable evidence of the meaning of this verb in the 
Pauline epistles. The fact.... is that Paul simply does not use this 
verb to mean ‘to be made upright or righteous.’ Indeed it is extremely 
doubtful whether it ever bore this meaning in the Greek of any period 
or author. On the contrary in the Pauline epistles it means ‘to be pro- 
nounced or declared or treated as righteous or upright.’ Goodspeed’s 
translation ... is far from being faithful to the original and introduces 
aberrant and contradictory ideas into the Pauline theology.” 

Let me say first that if Mr. Metzger will sit down and translate Paul 
into English he is willing to print, he will find it an illuminating and even 
a transforming experience. For example, Paul tells the Corinthians 
(not his most exemplary church) in his opening salutation that they 
have been made holy, or sacred. This introduces us to his favorite term 
for believers, ‘‘Holy ones.’’ He applies it to the Romans, the Corinth- 


ians, the Philippians, the Colossians, and in I Corinthians he expressly 
uses the perfect passive participle of the verb meaning to make holy 
(1 2), while in 6 11 he boldly declares that the Corinthinas have ‘‘washed 
away (their sins), they have been made holy, they have been made 
upright.” 

But here our critic will loudly dissent, ‘‘No, No, not made upright! 


Been justified.”’ That is, been declared upright without really being so. 
Will he apply the same Latinized treatment to the previous verb? Doubt- 
less he will, and employ some other obscure theological concept, say 
“been sanctified.”” How will this live with Paul’s characteristic use of 
a&ycot as a description of the Christian believer? Well, it can be done, by 
not translating it ‘‘holy’’ but “saints.” We are thus slipping away from 
the domain of the lexicographers to that of the theologians. It is they 
who have established the view that the plain Greek word ‘You have 
been made upright” is subtly transformed into meaning “‘You have been 
declared upright, though you are not.” 

This last phrase our critic does not append to his definition of 
dtxavow given above, but that is what he means, and that is for him the 
essential element in it, and is really all that divides us. But if he means 
that God declares men upright, when they are not so, and God knows it, 
he is left with a theological problem I should hate to shoulder, in his 
conception of the moral nature of God. 

When my father was a theological student at Rochester, ninety 
years ago, under Professor Kendrick, he used Edward Robinson’s Greek 
lexicon of the New Testament, which said of the middle of this verb 
“to make one’s self upright, hence to be upright, righteous.’”’ But of 
course that was long ago. Still, Souter in his Pocket Lexicon (1916) 
says ‘I make righteous.”” Abbott-Smith says ‘‘to show to be righteous.” 
There is also Ps 7213, LXX: é6xaiwoa tiv xapdiay pov. Does the 
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Psalmist mean, with our critic, “I have declared my heart upright though 
it is not’? In making his remark beginning “It is extremely doubtful...” 
has he scrutinized the Septuagint? Thayer’s Lexicon in fact in giving 
“to make upright” as the basic meaning of dtxavdw refers to this verse. 
Hence the etymological presumption is with this sense, unless the context 
makes it impossible. Consider Isa 50 8, LXX éyyife 6 duxarwoas we — 
“He who vindicates me is near,’’” RSV. Abbott-Smith in his excellent 
dictionary gives as the first New Testament meaning “‘to show to be 
righteous” and then ‘‘to pronounce righteous.’”’ Mr. Metzger would at 
once retort ‘‘although they are not!’ That is the whole point. Is right- 
eousness, or, as I should say, uprightness, an impossible ideal? Beyond 
holiness, union with Christ, sonship to God, the new being, and all the 
rest? There is nothing in the word or its usage to suggest this. It is 
merely a traditional doctrine, pushed back into a Greek word. One 
thinks of another psalmist who cried (51 10), 


“Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and put a new and right spirit within me.”’ RSV. 


He thought it could be done! 

In effect, our critic if I understand him wishes to equate drxardw 
with forgive. But it really means much more than that. There are 
Greek words for forgive, and Paul is not ignorant of them, II Cor 2 7, 10; 
12 13. But 6ckac6w means much more than forgive. Consider for example 
in II Corinthians: 

“If anyone is in Christ (meaning ‘in union with Christ’) he is a new 
being.’’— This our critic can hardly accept. He will have to qualify it 
by saying, ‘‘Except for the taint of original sin, that of course remains.””-— 
But that is just what Paul is escaping from. That is why he employs 
xtlo.s, Creation, Creature, Being! The corresponding verb xrTifw is 
used only of God in the New Testament. It is the precise word for 
Creating, the thing nobody else can do. ‘‘The old state of things has 
passed away,” Paul goes on, ‘‘there is a new state of things.’””’ Through 
union with Christ, he proceeds, we are to become God’s uprightness. 
“So that in him we might become the uprightness of God!’”’ RSV. 

This tremendous idea that through faith, the believer becomes a 
totally new being, united with Christ, and with the prospect of partici- 
pating in the righteousness of God himself, far surpasses in daring my 
translation of duxardw to make upright! 

But how did early Christianity understand this? John of course took 
it up and based on it his great idea of regeneration, — the new birth. 
The believer is born again! Just another way of saying what Paul said 
in II Cor 5 17. 

And now, in the presence of both John and Paul, is the believer, the 
man of faith, still &duxos? So we are asked to believe. He is in Christ, 
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yes, he is a new creature, a new creation, a new birth, yes; old things are 
passed away, all things are become new.— No, our critic must interrupt, 
not all things. The believer is holy, yes, édtxatw6n, yes, but he is not 
upright! And if dtxatdw seems to say he is, a new sense, unknown to the 
LXX or to Classical Greek must be found for the word! 

In short our critic thinks Paul held that the believer, though in 
Christ, and newly created by God, and a new birth, and holy, is not 
dixacos, he is still &uxos. My reading of Paul he declares aberrant. 
But I reply, if there is aberrancy among us, it is on his part, for to sustain 
a dogma, he is shown to oppose the greatest affirmations in Paul and 
also in Paul’s great interpreter and disciple John. 

In short, is it possible to be in Christ, and yet @éuxos? Is there 
iniquity in him? Paul certainly did not think so. What is the meaning 
of Paul’s new creation and John’s new birth, if they do not carry with 
them the escape from sin and the sinful nature? What point have they 
at all? I submit our critic has failed to grasp Paul’s thought himself. 
Isn’t it the theologians themselves who have told us, “There is nothing 
good, but a good will!’ If the believer has that, who can accuse him? 
As Paul put it with such spirit, 

“Who can lay any accusation against those whom God has chosen? 
God pronounces them upright! ... Who can separate us from Christ’s 
love?” 

In Mr. Metzger’s words in Theology Today, with which I began this 
discussion, he intimates that the translator must square Paul with the 
Protestant doctrine of Justification. I should hardly think this necessary 
in translating the New Testament, but it is interesting to see the efforts 
of recent German theologians to deal with this matter, in the revision of 
Kittel’s lexicon. ‘‘There is no difficulty,” says one, ‘‘or contradiction in 
passing from the forensic idea of righteousness to thinking of it as the 
power of life which conquers sin. The gift of righteousness brings the 
believer into the custody of this power. ... It takes command of the 
whole of life as the victor over unrighteousness and sin. .. . The Christ- 
ian life bears the stamp of righteousness as opposed to iniquity 
A general review of Paul’s usage shows that the formula ‘the righteous- 
ness of God’ carries with it the conviction that at the very moment of 
justification the believer is admitted into the status of righteousness in 
the new life.’’ (Bible Key Words, IV., 53, 54.) ‘Paul believed in the 
present possession of righteousness as the free gift of God.— It is a free 
gift of God, who draws man into his own righteousness.” (IV, p. 46.) 

These modern German theologians seem to me to show that Paul’s 
meaning is breaking through to them, and that while clinging grimly to 
the form of their old interpretation they are relinquishing its substance, 
and coming around to the substance of Paul’s position, so much more 
in line with his belief that believers are holy, upright, united to Christ, 
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in fact a new creation! In Galatians Paul declares that they are sons of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ, 4 6, 7. Mr. Metzger has failed to grasp 
the tremendous power Paul found to reside in faith. And surely all this 
was hardly necessary, if all God intended was to declare them upright, 
whether they were or not. Indeed, playing these tricks on the character 
of God seems to me the strangest precedure for a theologian. Surely 
God knows, if anyone does, whether the believer is really upright or not, 
and why should He say he is, if he isn’t? Paul held strong views on this 
subject as he informs us in Rom 34: “God must prove true, though 
every man be false!” 

I was well aware I was taking a bold and novel step in translating 
this verb as I did, instead of resorting to the equivocal Vulgate evasions, 
justify and justification. But I think it was in far better accord with 
Paul’s other teachings on the subject than Mr. Metzger’s position has 
been shown to be. 

Let us once more review the situation. The man who has the great 
experience of faith has been made holy and is holy, his sins are washed 
away, he is in Christ, a new being, creature or creation, born again, John 
understands Paul to mean: a son of God, a joint heir with Christ,— but 
not upright! Why not, and how possibly not? Paul has repeatedly said 
he is made upright, and so is upright. How can he be less, if he is all 
these other things? Is holiness less than uprightness? Or is all the rest 
mere rhetoric? 

There is a famous sentence in Habakkuk, ‘‘The righteous shall live 
by faith,’’ or as some would render it, ‘‘the man who is righteous by 
faith shall live.’”’ In either case it seems to bear strongly upon the point 
at issue, and it certainly stirred Paul, as it afterward stirred Luther. 
I cannot see much room for it in our critic’s scheme of things. For if 
nobody is righteous, even by faith, the promise of life to such simply 
evaporates. 

There is another striking sentence in Paul, Rom 1417, which finds 
no place in our critic’s scheme of things. Paul says, 

“The Kingdom of God is not a matter of what we eat or drink, but 
of uprightness (d:xavoobvn), peace, and joy through the possession of 
the holy Spirit.” (Even the RSV reads ‘‘righteousness’’ here.) — Does 
the believer have the holy Spirit? Paul thought so. Does he have peace? 
We all think so. But does he have dtxatoobvn? Our critic — if I under- 
stand him — says No! Then here it is he, and not I, who is aberrant 
from Paul. 

The truth is, the Pauline thought is on my side of this question, or 
rather, better yet, I am on Paul’s side. It is our critic who is astray. Am 
I wrong in this? Consider the evidence: We are in Christ, that is in 
union with him, he is being formed within us, we are new beings, new 
creatures, old things have passed away, everything has become new, we 
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are holy, sons of God, joint heirs with Christ, destined to share in the 
righteousness of God himself, possessed by the holy Spirit, and by virtue 
of that members of the Kingdom of God, with all its righteousness, 
peace and happiness. So says Paul, over and over again. Has our critic 
never heard of Twice-Born Men? 


IV. 


ENocH IN I PETER 3 19 


Mr. Metzger goes on to charge me with cutting the Gordian knot in 
introducing Enoch into the text of I Pet 3 19, but in this he does me too 
much honor. Any such drastic action must be charged to Moffatt, who 
put Enoch into the text ten years before I did, or to M. R. James and 
J. R. Harris, who, independently of each other, conjectured the reading 
twelve years before Moffatt’s translation of 1913. You would think to read 
Mr. Metzger that I thought it up all by myself! Why, the emendation 
goes back to Bowyer’s Greek Testament printed in London in 1763, or 
certainly his second edition of 1772, one hundred and fifty years before 
I “cut the Gordian knot,” as our critic puts it. No, I cannot possibly 
claim the credit for this conjecture. Of course the discovery of the Book 
of Enoch in Ethiopic, in Abyssinia, a year later (1773), showed that the 
reference ‘‘went and preached even to those spirits that were in prison,” 
is unquestionably to Enoch, so it does not matter much whether his 
name is restored in the text or not. He is meant. I have never seen 
anyone who had compared this verse in I Peter with Enoch chapters 
12-16, who had the slightest doubt of it. To say the reading has abso- 
lutely no textual support in any Greek manuscript, version or church 
father, may be strictly true, since Enoch is not a church father, but his 
support is nevertheless significant, and the internal evidence for the 
reading is simply decisive. Enoch is meant, and no one else. In Jude, 
vs. 14, of course Enoch is expressly mentioned. 

All these facts were before our critic in the book he was reviewing, 
and should have saved him from representing that I originated the 
emendation in sheer fancy. 

Even as I write, he is repeating with one addition the list of references 
I gave for the emendation in my Problems of New Testament Trans- 
lation, in an article in the Journal of Religion for October, 1952, p. 256, 
though he speaks as though I were unaware of them. Of the Enoch con- 
jecture, he says, p. 262, ‘The validity of the conjecture is not increased 
by the multiplicity of the scholars who repeat it.’’ But he still leaves 
altogether out of account the massive fact, the decisive argument for 
the conjecture, though seven years ago it was specifically brought to his 
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attention in the very pages on the subject which he has used in my 
Problems of New Testament Translation. 

For hardly had Bowyer’s second edition, as all agree containing the 
conjecture, made its appearance in 1772, when Bruce in Abyssinia 
discovered the ancient Book of Enoch, in an Ethiopic version. It was 
translated into English by Laurence in 1821, and into German by Dill- 
mann in 1853. And le and behold, in chapters 12 to 16 it tells of the 
mission of Enoch to preach repentance to the fallen angels, those very 
spirits of Gen 6 1-4 which had once been disobedient in Noah’s time. 
This is what gives to the conjecture precisely the validity our critic 
desiderates. And it is this that explains the increasing multiplicity of 
scholars which he so regrets, who repeat the conjecture! Just why Jesus 
should have been sent to those very fallen angels of Gen 6 1-4 to whom 
Enoch had according to Enoch chapters 12 to 16 been sent, is a prob- 
lem, but one that Mr. Metzger never even glimpses. One would think 
he had never heard of the famous chapters in Enoch, but he has, for the 
reference is given in the very paragraph of my discussion with which 
he deals in his recent article. 

Why does he so studiously neglect it, even while he derides the 
multiplicity of scholars who accept it? For of course it is the manifest 
identity of the reference that clinches the proof. Here is some one doing 
the very thing —a most strange and mysterious and remote thing — 
so obscurely credited to Jesus — preaching repentance to the fallen 
angels who sinned with the daughters of men in the days of Noah, 
Gen 61-4. Enoch is the only person in Jewish history credited with 
such a mission, and whether his name ever stood in the text of I Peter 
at this point or not, the reference is to him, and to the story of his 
mission to the spirits in prison, so faithfully recorded in the Book of 
Enoch chapters 12-16. Seven years have passed since my chapter on 
this conjecture pointed our critic to the staggering evidence of those 
five chapters in Enoch, but he has not yet seen their perfect relevance. 
Even his admiration for Bowyer’s critical faculty has not moved him 
in that direction. I fear he will see the multiplicity of scholars who 
accept it increasing rather than diminishing, as we succeed in per- 
suading more and more of them to look up the passage in Enoch and 
give it a fair hearing. For whether Enoch is admitted to the text — 
ENQKAIENOQX having been misread as ENQ2KAI —is a small matter; 
what is certain is, Enoch is meant, and alluded to. The extraordinary 
thing, which still eludes our critic, is that even before the discovery of 
the Book of Enoch in 1773, Bowyer was publishing as a conjecture what 
the discovery was so soon to convert into a critical certainty! 





PROVERBS, CHAPTER 30 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HIS thirtieth chapter of Proverbs presents a series of riddles. The 
opening verse is utterly mysterious, in all its parts. The two proper 
names designating the author of these proverbs are hardly Hebrew, nor 
do they easily lend themselves to any interpretation. According to the 
Masoretic punctuation, the verse contains two more names, those of the 
hearers to whom the proverbs of this 30th chapter are addressed. Here, 
again, the names are not convincing, while the unmotived repetition of 
one of them shows that something is wrong. Modern interpreters gener- 
ally discard the Masoretic punctuation and word-division, and make a 
new sentence. Authorities differ widely, however, as to the wording and 
meaning of the sentence. The last word in the verse offers a notorious 
puzzle; three different verb-roots lay claim to it. 

This is not all. The Greek version (LXX) contributes its own series 
of mysteries. Most surprising is the fact that chapter 30 has been 
removed from its place, leaving no trace where it stood! The last verse 
of chapter 29 is followed directly by the tenth verse of chapter 31, after 
which everything is regular to the end of the book. 

Chapter 30 was discarded, for some reason, in the Hebrew tradition 
represented by the LXX. It was too interesting to be lost, however, 
and parts of it continued to be read and enjoyed. The Greek translator 
found the two halves of the chapter separate, with nothing to indicate 
that they had ever been connected. 

The first half, in the Hebrew verses 1-14, is put by the Greek trans- 
lator in chapter 24, where it follows verse 22. Then come twelve verses 
properly belonging to chapter 24, verses 23-21 in the Masoretic Hebrew, 
in which chapter 24 ends at this point. The Greek now continues with 
the second half of chapter 30 and the first nine verses of chapter 31, 
making in all a Greek chapter of 77 verses. 

In the Greek version, the fragment which once constituted the first 
half of chapter 30 is treated as a separate composition, and is provided 
with an introductory sentence which has no counterpart in the Ma- 
soretic Hebrew: Tovs éuods éyous, vie, PoByOntr, kal deEdpevos 
avrovs weravoer. Then follows a Greek rendering of the passage which 
has been the great source of trouble. 
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The traditional Hebrew text reads as follows (30 1»): 1337 OS} 
boN) byw? bynnd: The translation: ‘‘The man says to Ithiel, to 
Ithiel and Ucal’”; whereupon follow the words spoken by ‘“‘the man”’ 
to his two hearers. 

This is now generally recognized as an artificial reading, a learned 
substitute for a text which was either incurably corrupt or for some reason 
unacceptable. The repetition of the one name, the improbability of the 
other, and the added testimony of the versions, render the conclusion 
certain. 

Since the latter part of the nineteenth century it has been usual in 
the commentaries and textbooks to prefer a different reading of the 
Hebrew, as follows: DN} Oy mR ON mR; the translation (margin 
of English Revised Version): ‘‘I have wearied myself, O God, I have 
wearied myself, O God, and am consumed.” This seemed a plausible 
reading, and it has the great merit of retaining exactly the consonant 
text of the Masoretes. 

The proposed emendation is unacceptable, nevertheless; it throws 
no light on the problem of the rejected chapter, nor can it bear close 
examination. The Hebrew verb 18%? was familiar, in constant use; if 
it had been thought possible here, its use would have been made plain. 
The excessive weariness of Agiir ben Yakeh is not impressive; he is 
“all in,’”’ but does not tell why. The useless repetition of “‘O God”’ is 
intolerable, and the true form of the vocative is 787], not dN. The verb 
which ends the sentence has been found troublesome. Some derive it 
from 129, others from 729 (Arabic kalla), to be weary, still others from 

1D hiphil, reading 7°58; while all three derivations are ominously 

opposed by the traditional vocalization 22n! The great difficulty 
with the proposed emendation, however, is that it does not fit the 
context. 

Another attempt to restore the original text of the verse would read 
the repeated phrase thus: aN "AS N82, “O that God were with me!” 
Here again, however, the real difficulty is not met. Why should this 
idiomatic Hebrew, quite possible in its context, have been replaced by 
the astonishing pair of proper names, “Ithiel and Ucal’’? The latter, it 
becomes increasingly evident, must have been designed to cover up a 
bad spot; to replace, as faithfully as possible, something which it was 
found necessary to discard; the thing, in fact, which caused this whole 
group of proverbs to be dropped from the Hebrew tradition represented 
by the LXX. 

The Greek translation of the verse (MT 301), beginning with the 
words 133i] ON), is most instructive (Greek 24 21): rade Néyer 6 avip 
Tots migTevovaty Ge@, kal mavouat. Here, there is no repeated word or 
phrase, only the once-written dN, “God,” preceded by the pious ‘‘those 
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who trust,” a phrase which (unless all signs fail) holds the place originally 
occupied by the word or words which caused all the trouble. The last 
_ in the Greek verse renders DON), understood as a form of the verb 
7122. : 
The underlying idea of the following verses, 2-4, of the Masoretic 
tradition, and the hint given by the reading bx °ms sb, combine to 
suggest a solution which would account for all the pertinent facts. We 
may suppose the original Hebrew text, beginning at the crucial point, 
to have been the following: 


bon) Ox ong Nd ds o> Nd 
2 oN na Nd WND DI WI °D 


“T am not a God, I am not a God, that I should have power; for 
(rendering freely) I have not even human knowledge; I have not been 
taught wisdom, that I should have knowledge of the Holy One!” 

This brief introductory section, verses 1-9, is the utterance of a man 
of letters who is notably self-conscious. His pride in his work is justified, 
as interpreters agree. Chapter 30 is well worthy of its place. Wildeboer, 
in Marti’s Hand-Commentar, sees this opening paragraph as a gem of 
classical Hebrew literature. The proverbs which follow, to the end of 
the chapter, are strikingly original and interesting. 

In the opening words, nevertheless, there was a very serious blemish. 
The Hebrew doctors were always on their guard against any semblance 
of blasphemy, and would not trifle with the possibility. Here, the flat 
collocation of human “I” with “God” (however intended) was intolerable. 

The result, indicated by the existing evidence, seems to have been, 
first, the rejection of the chapter and its removal from the place which it 
had occupied. In the recension which lay before the Greek translator, 
as we have seen, the last verse of chapter 29 is immediately followed by 
the tenth verse of chapter 31. It also appeared that the rejected chapter, 
rendered harmless, was preserved in two separated portions. This 
condition of things, which may have continued for a considerable time, 
was at length followed by the restoration of the chapter, entire, to its 
original place. This was made possible by ingenious editing of the 
Hebrew text. 

The Jewish scholars dealing with sacred texts were always strongly 
averse to omitting anything that had been written, as is shown in numer- 
ous examples. They were adept at disguising and interpreting, and the 
present case is a good illustration. 

The redactor, who would save this now-famous chapter for the sacred 
book, was faced with the twice written 1d 'ani ’él, which must be oblit- 
erated and yet faithfully preserved. His solution was, to write the phrase 
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in Aramaic, thus gaining the reading 228} bx med bx md: “Tam 
not a God, I am not a God, that I should have power!” It was then only 
necessary to read this consonant text with a different vocalization, as we 


have it in MT. Thus came into being Agiir’s two pupils, Ithiel and 
Ucal. 


* Making a single & do duty for both the final letter of one word and the initial 
letter of the word which follows, according to a well known custom. See my Translated 
Gospels, pp. 141-143. 





SOME TEXTUAL STUDIES IN GENESIS 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


1. Gen 22 14 


HE verse reads: 98? WS TY '? NTT DIPAT Ov OFAN Np 
m7? 'Y 133 O77. The latter part of the verse is notoriously 
difficult. The first question is, if the place is called ‘“Yahweh sees” or 
“‘provides,”’ what is the meaning of the latter part of the verse ‘‘So that 
it is said (i. e. ‘people are in the habit of saying’), In the mountain of the 
Lord provision shall be made?’’* This part of the verse seems to be aim- 
less. Moreover, what is the explanation of the discrepancy between 
m7? '? and 7X? '” in the Nif‘al? 

It is not necessary to give all the pros and cons of the commentators 
on the meaning of the verse. It is the LXX that provides us with the 
proper lead: év 7@ Sper kiptos &POn,? except that proper use has not 
been made of the material proffered us. The expression ..... 2 V8? 
means lit. ‘‘said about,” i. e. designated, named. Cf. for instance Gen 
22 2, 3; 43 17; Exod 32 13; Num 14 40. On the basis of the LX X we should 
read i732, but a disjunctive accent should be placed under the word. 
Translate accordingly: “‘ which is the name given the mountain 
to-day, ‘Yahweh is seen.’”” This simple vocalization clears up the 
difficulty. 

The variation of 787? and AD is problematical. Perhaps the 
solution lies in the hypothesis that the Masora possessed two traditions, 
two vocalizations, about the name. In a previous study, I had the 
occasion to point out that the Masora preserved textual variants by 
incorporating them either at the end of the verse, or side by side in the 
verse, or by placing the variants at the caesura (Atnah).3 I venture to 


* Cf. G. J. Spurrell, Notes on the Text of the Book of Genesis, Oxford, 1896, p. 210 
for this, the most suitable interpretation. 

2 The vocalization proposed by Kittel’s Biblia Hebraicat 1J3, supposedly on the 
basis of the LXX, must be a misprint, because universally we have in the Hebrew 
text either 113 or O73. 

3 See “The Perpetuation of Variants in the Masoretic Text,’ JOR, 1944, p. 459 f. 
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say that the same procedure of putting variants in the verse obtains 
equally for the vocalization (migqqud), and a full collection of such material 
should be made. For instance, the Masora in Gen 4 1s puts Synnn and 
Syn side by side! Or Ezra 8 16 where we have preserved both api 
and apa. Another interesting example is Exod 26 24 (also 36 29) 
where MT has 0°90... O°O8N but the Samaritan has O°PNN in both 
cases and in both verses. So too in our passage under discussion, the 
Masora apparently had two readings which it perpetuated in the verse. 


2. Gen 24 16 


my? N> wr) Tina To TNT Nab AIIM, “ a virgin, and 
no man had intercourse with her.’’ On the surface of things we have two 
phrases here, one synonymous with the other. The ancient Hebrew 
writers as we know could be quite forthright and frank, but the occasion 
and the setting in which the two phrases are found is disturbing and 
indelicate, to say the least. After preparing the stage for Rebecca’s 


entry, and describing her admirable loveliness, and that moreover she 
was a virgin, we are taken aback by the gross observation that she had 
intercourse with no one. My feeling is that the author would not be 
guilty of such a lapse in good taste.‘ 


4 Incidentally, a number of commentators, basing themselves on this passage, have 
drawn some unwarranted assumptions with regard to the signification of mb1na. They 
infer —and it is but an inference —that m¥1nAa does not necessarily mean virgin. 
Rather the word could connote a young woman, who could even have been known to 
have had sexual relations, for such was the social canon of ancient Israel as is opined, 
and as long as she was not married, could be denominated as a mina. For a 
representative view, cf. Ehrlich, Randglossen, to our Genesis passage (ndina =eine 
birgerliche Jungfrau). 

It is true that one can address a young lady as “Miss” without really knowing 
anything about her, and to that extent she passes in society as a virgin; but such is not 
the case with regard to mina, as it seems to me, which bears the prime sexual significa- 
tion of “virgin.” The biblical passages clearly support this idea, and the one or two 
exceptions that come to mind are more seeming than substantial. 

The prime passage that clearly designates mn as a virgin is Exod 22 15: “And if 
a man entice a virgin (md1n3) that is not betrothed, and lie with her, he shall surely pay 
a dowry for her to be his wife. If her father utterly refuse to give her unto him, he shall 
pay money according to the dowry of virgins (N73IN3T 17D5).” The characterization 
is quite clear. The girl isa mina, and she is entitled consequently to the marriage price, 
— certainly an important consideration — in accord with the marriage price of all the 
virgins. Note the definite article in the Hebrew. 

In Lev 21 note the prescription for the qualifications of the young woman who was 
to be married to the priest. It is certainly inconceivable that one, specified as a mbina, 
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It is very striking that Yohanan, the Palestinian amiora, had similar 
sensibilities about our Genesis text, and he remarked, “If the text has 


should have some doubtful qualifications on that particular point, inasmuch as the 
verse implies that he cannot marry any kind of woman: (Lev 21 13-15) “And he shall 
take a wife in her virginity (@dina3). A widow or one divorced, or a profaned woman, 
or a harlot, these he shall not marry; but a virgin (m>ina) of his own people shall he 
take to wife. And he shall not profane his seed among his people; for I am the Lord 
who sanctify him.” There can be no question that, among other reasons which will not 
be detailed here, a virgin is specified for the priest in order that the priestly line should 
never be darkened by any suspicion that his child, a successor in the priestly caste, 
could be any other than his own. Such circumstance could happen, of course, were he 
to marry a widow. Ezekiel knows of a modification (Ezek 44 22) wherein the widow of 
a priest could be married to another priest, because whatever suspicion may be enter- 
tained about the child not being that of the second husband, the new-born certainly 
would be of the priestly descent. To that measure, the inviolability of the genealogy 
would be unquestioned. 

The third argument that 7>1n3 means “virgin” alone is tied up with the word 
ordina which speaks for itself, — “tokens of virginity.” 

It is very interesting to observe, fourthly, the careful, legal and subtle wording 
seen in Deut 22 13 £. which deals with the defamation (y1 0%) of a recently married 
woman. The whole section starts out innocently enough, without commitment or 
foreshadowing of what the girl is like (13-19): “If a man marry a woman (710N).... 
and her husband makes charge about her virginity (0°>1na v. 14); then the mother and 
father of the girl (773m) shall bring tokens of her virginity for examination; and if 
judgment is found for her, then shall the elders punish the man 190 pieces of silver 
because he slandered a bxnw? ndin3.”" The variation in the phraseology throughout 
this recital persists with M¥8 and 77Y) but with the careful avoidance of mina; and 
as we read through the passage without forethought as to outcome, we end up, it seems 
to me, with the vindication of the girl through her triumphant designation as a mina. 
She was a 751n2a all the while. The man is punished because he made a serious charge 
about one who was a xiw? ndina (v. 19). On the other hand, if the charges were true, 
the girl is punished, but note that the word 79) is used alone (vss. 20, 21). 

There are however two passages which bid for explanation. In the story about 
Jephthah’s daughter, who bewailed her virginity (Judg 11 37 bina by 713238)), she is 
described nevertheless as one who did not know any man (v. 39 WS 7YT? nd 8’). Does 
this phrase imply that there were nibina who had sexual relations? Hardly. A closer 
examination will show that this expression is to be understood in a very general way, 
in our sense ‘“‘She never knew what love was.’”’ In other words, we should not say, 
“She was a 791N3 and she knew not any man,” but “a mina,” synonymously, ap- 
positely, ‘“‘she knew not any man.” Cf. the translation of Moffatt who in this verse 
caught the meaning and spirit better than all others, ancient and modern “At the end 
of two months, she returned to her father, and he did to her what he vowed to do — 
to her a virgin!’ ” 

The second passage seems to be of more consequence and apparently a good case 
for the opposition. The verses read Judg 21 11, 12: 798 $9) 791 93 wwyA We 7ZIIAN 
xd wwe M2ina TI? MIND VII T72 ws? "AVP. INSP) AD INA 12] 4329p NYT 
un by THIS WD) TWD] avn) ws TY7?. In the first place with regard to the text in 
MT, there is no prescription about saving the lives of virgins (v. 11) and G® has the very 
interesting and necessary addition tas 5é wapQévous mweptrounoecbe. kai éroinoav 
ovTws =:]2 WY!) YOA nidinan N¥) (In passing, the retroversion proposed in The Book 
of Judges, printed in colors, Leipzig, 1900, p. 72 ynn @® o-dinan nx) must be another 
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‘virgin,’ don’t we know that ‘no man had relations with her’? But the 
expression must mean, ‘None had even come to claim her hand in 
marriage.’ ’’s 

Yohanan’s observation is entirely correct except that he could not 
rise above the limitations of his time and emend the text in line with his 
thinking. I would propose that the reading was originally 71? / AYT 
lit. no one had betrothed her, she was not “spoken for.’’ The root TY? 
is used (cf. Exod 21 s, 9) for the designation of a wife, for betrothal; 
it is also quite likely that we might read our emendation in the Pi‘el 
m1’. Such a sentiment now would be appropriate to say about Rebecca. 
In fact the language in the verse builds up to a subtle climax which spurs 
interest in the development of the story: she was beautiful, a virgin, and 
free to marry. 


3. Gen 35 18 
p13 17 SIP VIN) TN 72 TOY NPRM) MND °2 AWE] NNSA TM 


We can readily see why Rachel called her son Ben-oni. She realized 
she was giving her life in the birth of him, and in her agony called him 
Ben-oni “‘son of my misfortune” or “sorrow,” for such seems to be the 
meaning of the name. Jacob however calls the boy Bin-yamin, apparently 


variety of virgins dreamed up by commentators.) Again I think that if students imagine 
that there were a 191 29v0> wx nyt’ we Adina AIy3 then the conclusion is un- 
warranted and overdrawn. Such a description is a contradiction in terms. What we 
have in our text in Judges is an almost tautological repetition, — a summary of all the 
stipulations so to speak in v. 11, including G?, —of + wsayT xd cwx+ mdina mya 
321 aDv0b (although cf. Num 31 17, 18) because of the strict enforcement and execution 
of a 07M (note v. 11 10°7NN). Words seem to be needlessly multiplied but only for 
qualifying and limiting, so as to forestall any misstep in the fulfillment. However this 
explanation may satisfy or no, certainly our text in Genesis, where we have "YT? nd wR 
and in Judges 79? xd Wk,— the grammatical subject of one not the subject of the 
other — should have read in the light of the preceding mbina IND ANID Nav AIyIM 
321 a2v0d nyt: x> wR) (My suggestion then of 771Y? becomes quite pertinent.) 

How otherwise is virgin ever designated in the classical Hebrew? 13 seems the 
only answer. 

As a postscript, in the mishnic jurisprudence, the primal use of mbina is virgo 
intacta, to use a phrase of Catullus, a strong presumption of biblical continuity and 
tradition wherein the husband can lay claim to the return of the virgin’s dowry if he 
can prove that his wife were not a virgin at the time of marriage. Cf. Ketubot I, 1. 

5 Bereshit Rabba, sect. 60 on our verse 138 ]’S mbina 7DNw YOwND JIN 937 TON 
ma yan xd ome das xbox nyt? 8d wn Opty. [My colleague, Dr. Menahem G. 
Glenn, interprets this passage as more appropriate to the midrashic context ‘‘No 
man made improper advances to her” which on re-examination seems to be quite 
plausible. If so, Yohanan’s question would still remain in place and validate a 
required emendation.] 
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“son of my right hand.’’ What is the reason for this change? We are 
puzzled on the one hand by the liberties that Jacob has taken with the 
name; on the other hand, it seems quite clear that the change is not a 
complete transformation. The change from Ben-oni to Bin-yamin seems 
not to be significant but rather secondary. We miss such a formula as 
ov Ty NIP’ ND (Gen 17 5). 

The answer to our problem seems to lie in the circumstance that 
Jacob undoubtedly wished to give a euphemistic turn to the name. It 
would be unbearable to call his son daily by such a name as “son of 
misfortune” as it would remind him of the loss of his beloved Rachel, 
to say nothing of the crushing burden and stigma the child must bear 
himself in being the occasion for his mother’s death. Jacob therefore 
called the boy Bin-yamin “son of good fortune,” Arabic yamin (Os™) 
“good fortune, success, favor.” 


4. Gen 41 51 


D2 nx} ‘ay 92 ny Oey 1) 7D TBI T1937 OY NY ADP NIP 


Day m3 


The usual translation is, ‘‘And Joseph called the name of the first- 
born Manasseh: ‘for God hath made me forget all my toil, and all my 
father’s house.’ ’’ The association of ‘toil’ with ‘father’s house’ is unusual, 
although not impossible. The word py could also mean “‘trouble”’ 
or “sorrow,” but again in the light of the whole story, it would not be 
true to say that God caused Joseph to forget his father’s household or 
the trouble that he had been through. Joseph was always mindful that 
he was stolen from the land of the Hebrews (Gen 40 15) and the fact 
that he called his son Manasseh means on the contrary that he remem- 
bered well. We have in this verse a rueful and pathetic plaint, not that 
God has caused me to forget, but rather God has put me completely out 
of memory with my father’s house. Note the unique Pi‘el of masha, not 
found elsewhere, which does not bear a causative meaning (generally 
that would be Hiph‘il), but as usual is the intensive of the Qal. Our 
interpretation would require a change in the word Spy, which has been 
wrongly but understandably combined out of two words. The passage 
originally ran: *a8 ma b> nx 9 oy 59> nN OTD °2WI 7D, “God has 
put me out of memory with all my kinsmen and al! my father’s house.” 
The phrase » py can readily be the equivalent *Dy. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Interpreter’s Bible (A Commentary in twelve Volumes), Volume 1. General and 
Old Testament Articles; Genesis; Exodus. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 
Pp. XXX+1099. $8.75. 


Dieses Werk so zu besprechen, da der Leser wirklich einen deutlichen Begriff von 
seinem Wesen und seinem Wert bekommt, ist unméglich. Der Rezensent miiBte ein 
Universalgenie sein, wenn er beanspruchen wollte, auf all den riesigen Stoffgebieten, 
die hier eine sachkundige Bearbeitung gefunden haben, ein gleichmaBig kompetenter 
Kritiker zu sein. Aber trotz der Fiille neuerer archaologischer und _ bibelkritischer 
Erkenntnisse, die das Werk ausbreitet und verarbeitet, ist es im Letzten doch eigentlich 
ein kirchliches Werk. Und das ist der andere Grund, weshalb jede Rezension eines 
Einzelnen nicht mehr als ein ganz begrenztes und vorlaufiges Urteil sein kann. Die 
rechte und kompetente Antwort kann nur die Gemeinde geben, aber schwerlich vor 
einem Menschenalter. 

Es war zweifellos sehr mutig, ein so gigantisches Bibelwerk in unserer Zeit in Angriff 
zu nehmen, denn wir befinden uns heute gerade in Bezug auf die Methode der Auslegung 
biblischer Texte in einer kritischen Ubergangsz<it. Aber wir stimmen den Herausgebern 
und Mitarbeitern, die das alles bedacht haben (p. X XI) durchaus zu, daB gerade dieser 
Zeitpunkt gut gewdhlt ist, denn das grofe Erbe der bisherigen Bibelforschung und eine 
sich anbahnende neue theologische Interpretation ergeben zusammengenommen eine 
sehr verheiBungsvolle Situation. 

Der eigentlichen Auslegung der Biicher Genesis und Exodus sind umfangreiche 


“general articles” vorausgestellt, die das Material fast durchweg vom Standpunkt der 


neuesten Forschungsergebnisse aus entfalten. Diese Artikel zerfallen in zwei Gruppen 
1. in general articles on the Bible und 2. in general articles on the OT. In der ersten 
Gruppe, in der die Probleme der Ubersetzungen, des Textes, des Kanons und der 
Interpretation behandelt werden, kommt die gute angelsichsische Tradition, die seit 
je gerade diese Fragenkreise vorbildlich bearbeitet hat, aufs beste zur Entfaltung. Es 
kann nicht genug anerkannt werden, daB diese Probleme in einem Werk, das doch den 
Pfarrern und Lehrern im praktischen Dienst helfen will, so ernsthaft behandelt werden. 
Die Gefahr eines kurzschliissigen Dilettantismus auf diesem Gebiet ist heute wohl 
iiberall gleich groB. 

Die zweite Gruppe der “general articles” behandelt die literarischen Probleme des 
AT (sonderlich des Hexateuch), die Sprache des AT und vor allem seinen geschichtlichen 
und religiés-theologischen Inhalt. Hier kommen die groBen Inhalte und Probleme des 
AT zur Darstellung. Es ist nun freilich unméglich zu der Uberfiille des hier Darge- 
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botenen im Einzelnen Stellung zu nehmen. Es sei aber — ohne das Verdienst der 
anderen Verfasser zu verkiirzen — auf den meisterhaften Artikel Albrights ‘““The Old 
Testament World” (pp. 233-71) und auf die neuartige und férderliche alttestamentliche 
Theologie (The Faith of Israel, pp. 349-90) von G. Ernest Wright besonders hingewiesen. 
Bei der Behandlung der Geschichte und Religionsgeschichte Israels ware eine starkere 
Betonung der Fragen der politischen Verfassung, der Territorialgeschichte und der 
mannigfachen politischen und kultischen Institutionen méglich gewesen. Wir sehen ja 
immer mehr, wie problematisch unser Begriff “Religion” in Anwendung auf das alte 
Israel ist. Hat es in den dlteren Zeiten so etwas wie eine umfassende und einigermaBen 
in sich geschlossene geistig-religidse Vorstellungswelt iiberhaupt gegeben? Im Vorder- 
grund standen jedenfalls bestimmte kultische Institutionen, an die sich bestimmte 
religidse Vorstellungen vom Walten Jahwes kniipften und an denen bestimmte sakrale 
Traditionen gepflegt wurden, deren Eigenart von der neueren formgeschichtlichen und 
traditionsgeschichtlichen Forschung immer deutlicher erkanat wird. Dieser Zweig der 
heutigen alttestamentlichen Forschung hatte wohl in dem ganzen Band der Interpreters 
Bible noch etwas stairker zum Ausdruck kommen kénnen. So fehlt z. B. neben dem 
schénen Abschnitt iiber den “Stil der alttestamentlichen Literatur” (pp. 182-84) einer 
iiber die ‘‘Gattungen”’ der Poesie und Prosa, d. h. iiber Hymnus, Klagelied, Danklied, 
iiber die Gattungen der juristischen, der priesterlichen, der weisheitlichen Uberlie- 
ferungen und ein Hinweis auf ihre erstaunliche Konstanz, auf ihre gelegentliche 
Desintegration usw. 

Die Auslegung der Biicher Genesis und Exodus geschieht in drei Etappen: Zuerst 
wird der Text laufend in doppelter Ubersetzung gegeben, namlich in der alten King 
James Version und in der Revised Standard Version von 1952. Die Ubersetzung durch- 
gangig in doppelter Gestalt vorzulegen, muB als eine sehr gliickliche MaBnahme be- 
zeichnet werden, denn dadurch wird der Text ganz von selbst viel plastischer und 
anregender, sozusagen stereoskopisch. Die Auslegung erfolgt in zwei Teilen, die einander 
stockwerkartig parallel gehen, namlich in der ‘Exegesis’ und in der “Exposition.” 
Die Exegesis bringt einen kurzen wissenschaftlichen Kommentar, die Exposition gibt 
praktisch homiletische Fingerzeige. Es ist nun erstaunlich, welche Fiille wissenschaftlich- 
kritischer Feststellungen in dem doch knappen Rahmen der Exegesis untergebracht 
werden konnten. Gelegentlich — etwa bei manchen gewagten quellenkritischen Analysen 
Simpsons will es scheinen, es sei — gemessen an der Abzweckung des Werkes — fast 
des Guten zu viel getan. Doch sei es erlaubt ein ernsteres Bedenken anzudeuten. Es 
betrifft des Verhaltnis von Exegesis und Exposition, denn zwischen beiden klafft oft 
ein weiter Zwischenraum, den der Verfasser der Exposition jeweils geheimnisvoll 
iibersprungen hat. Hier miiBte doch dem Leser methodisch sehr genau der Weg gezeigt 
werden, auf dem man von der Exegese zu der praktischen Verkiindigung der Exposition 
kommt. Und diese wichtige Aufgabe beginnt schon bei der Exegese! Die alttesta- 
mentlichen Texte haben doch allermeist in sich schon eine kerygmatische Intention, 
und es ist die Aufgabe der Exegese diesen ihren jeweilig bekenntnisma4Bigen Gehalt so 
genau wie méglich zu erfassen. Aufgabe der Exposition ware es dann, bei diesem 
kerygmatischen Gehalt einzusetzen und nicht nur okkasionell bei einem beliebigen Wort 
oder Satz oder Gedanken des Textes. Nur so gewinnt man eine wirkliche biblische 
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Botschaft und nicht nur allgemeine religidse Wahrheiten, die man den — meist bildlich 
verstandenen — Erzahlungen entnimmt. Es wird in dem Werk zwar eindringlich davor 
gewarnt, die Hinweise der Exposition nicht als Eselsbriicke (prop) zu verstehen (p. 
XVIII). Aber diese Gefahr bleibt doch so lange bestehen, so lange das Werk den Leser 
nicht anleitet, auch seinerseits selbstandig den Weg von der Exegese zu Exposition zu 
gehen. Mit diesem methodischen Bedenken ist natiirlich nicht bestritten, daB die 
Exposition immer wieder ganz ausgezeichnete Hilfen anbietet. 

Aber — um zum Anfang zuriickzukehren — dies Werk ist so gro8 und hat so viele 
Seiten und Bereiche, da8 es deshalb auch Wirkungsméglichkeiten hat, an die heute 
kein Rezensent denkt. Dieser Wirkung darf das Werk schon deshalb gewiB sein, weil 
es—und das ist eine seiner schénsten Eigenschaften! — mit einer so vorbildlichen 
Verantwortung dem Leser gegeniiber geschrieben ist. 


GERHARD V. RAD 


The Book of Ezekiel in Modern Study. By Harold H. Rowley. Reprinted from the 
“Bulletin of the John Rylands Library,” Vol. 36, No. 1, September, 1953. Pp. 146-190. 


Manchester University Press. 


This is a characteristic essay of Professor Rowley, thorough, fair, clearly written 
and exhaustively documented. Taking account, as he does, of the literature since 
Hdlscher’s Hesekiel (1924), it is plain that the survey will be highly valuable as a work of 
reference. The present review hardly deserves this designation, for it merely touches 
upon certain important points. 

The outcome of Rowley’s survey, as expressed on p. 190, seems rather discouraging, 
for he cannot see that the ‘‘modern study” of Ezekiel has registered any real progress. 
He concludes: “I hold substantially by the views with which we began, the views that 
were almost universal in critical and anti-critical camps at the beginning of the century.” 

I can say sincerely and without hesitation that I myself prefer these old-time views 
to any that have appeared since the publication of my own book. I agree with Rowley 
that no one of them brings new light or gains new standing ground. With every wish 
to deal fairly, I must say that to me they merely show different varieties of bewilderment. 

The constant self-contradiction throughout the major portion of the great book 
might well serve to show (in this 20th century) that something is fundamentally wrong 
with the book as it stands before us. The critical scholarship of fifty or one hundred 
years ago accepted it with little or no dissent; later, the feeling grew strong that the 
book is not in the form which its author gave it. 

There is a series of passages dealing with the call of Ezekiel to be Yahweh’s prophet 
(an experience which he certainly could never have forgotten!) which have not been 
given due attention by the commentators, though the verses are immensely important. 
In 2 1-5, 33 33, and especially 22 30, Ezekiel is told, very impressfvely, that he is to 
stand alone “in the breach” for Yahweh against “the rebellious house.” This, although 
“in the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity” (12) Jeremiah had been standing in the 
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breach against the rebellious house for many years. Yahweh certainly kept in touch 
with his prophets, though the fact seems often to be lost to sight. 

In the footnote on p. 174, the matter is left with the conclusion that Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel could be excused for not mentioning each other. The real question, however, 
would seem to be this, how God could say to Ezekiel with emphasis, at the height of 
Jeremiah’s activity, that he had sought for a man to stand in the breach, but had found 
none! Even if the two prophets did not “‘live in the same community at the same time” 
(ibid.), God could remember them both. Did he say that which Ezekiel quotes from 
him in 22 30, and repeats from him in 2 1-5 and 33 33? If he did not, then good-bye to the 
traditional Ezekiel as a prophet! If he did say it, the fact can only mean one thing, namely, 
that these verses dealing with Ezekiel’s call refer to a time antecedent to Jeremiah’s 
call (13th year of Josiah’s reign). There is no legitimate escape from this conclusion, 
if we deal faithfully with the text. 22 20 can neither be ignored nor expunged. Cooke’s 
Commentary (a surprisingly inadequate work) has no comment on the all-important 
passage; Bertholet, Hesekiel (1936), p. 81, suggests that the passage is an interpolation — 
thus taking temporary leave of scientific procedure. 

Dr. James Smith, of the Training College in Dundee, and the present reviewer 
reached quite independently, on the basis of internal evidence, the conclusion that the 
book of Ezekiel bears very plain marks of composition in the time of Manasseh. (James 
Smith, The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, London, 1931.) The evidence is, indeed, com- 
pelling. Here is the required date, before the call of Jeremiah! Here also is the perfect 
occasion for the prophet’s message of doom. A purposeful hint seems to be given by the 
date, “In the 30th year’’ (1 1), which applies perfectly to Manasseh’s reign, but cannot 
apply to any other reign. This, certainly, was the date chosen for the original prophecy, 
put forth under the name of Ezekiel ben Buzi. It portrayed the unexampled evils of 
Manasseh’s time, the apostasy which Yahweh “could not pardon” (II Kings 23 36, 
24 4; Ezek 9 10, 24 14), and by reason of which the terrible blow fell. It answered the 
perpetual question, ‘“‘Why was our city destroyed?” and uttered a greatly needed warn- 
ing. Rowley, p. 153, says of this: “The prophet was thus a literary creation and not a 
real prophet at all.”” I am not sure that I understand this. The man who wrote this 
great book I should certainly regard as a “real” prophet, wherever and whenever it was 
written; certainly he is not less worthy of this rank than his elusive namesake who 
stands by ‘‘the river Chebar” and shouts his prophecies across to Jerusalem. 

And now, how to account for a Babylonian editor? The question is asked on p. 174, 
footnote 5, ‘‘What could Ezekiel (or a redactor) have hoped to gain by shifting the locale 
of the initial call from Judah (if so it was) to Babylonia?” So many others have queried; 
and yet, after all, it is a strange question to be asked by one who has read the Bible 
carefully. This Babylonian redaction gives us, for the first and only time, a tangible 
Golah, an “Exilsgemeinde,”’ a great company of deported Jews living, in a separate 
community, their Babylonian life. 

History has shown, in many instances, how nearly impossible it is for large ex- 
patriated groups to find a livelihood, to get back on their own feet, to recover their own 
trades and professions, in short, to support themselves at all, without very efficient 
outside help. We may think, at the present time, of the plight of the Arab refugees. 
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Yet we are shown the members of this deportation, only a little more than four years 
after their arrival in the strange land, dwelling in a small city of their own, care-free and 
presumptuous, seemingly enjoying every ordinary comfort. ‘“The exiles had their own 
houses and lands, and their own government by elders’ (Toy, Translation of Ezekiel, 
p- 92). The picture is one of a veritable Jewish church in partibus infidelium; a most 
interesting entity, of which there is not the slightest trace elsewhere in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Here is a very great “gain,’’ for the Bible and for the history of the Jews, 
made possible only by the “Babylonian editing’’ of Ezekiel’s prophecy. 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


Geschichte Israels, by Martin Noth. Goettingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1950. 
Pp. viii+392 with one map. DM 19.80. 


This brief history is an almost purely factual account of the historical events from 
the settlement of the Twelve Tribes to the revolt of Bar Cocheba. In contrast to the 
work of Wellhausen, who combined with his historiography an equally brilliant and 
stimulating discussion of the history of religion, there is very little said about religious 
ideas in the present work. Most of the prophets are dismissed with a line or two; 
Moses receives two paragraphs, and Jesus less than four pages. Particularly in the 
discussion of the Hasmonean period, the narrative tends to resemble an inventory of the 
historical ABC’s: Accessions, Battles, and Chronology. 

It is hardly fair to reproach an author for not accomplishing something which he 
did not intend to do. Nevertheless, the reviewer suggests that the neglect of the func- 
tions and nature of Israelite religion has adverse effects on the historical narrative itself. 
One need not espouse the ‘Great Man” theory of history to maintain that after all 
ideologies and patterns of thought and belief have tremendous importance in history, 
and to dismiss them in favor of “objective” events is to reduce history to a puppet show 
to dehumanize and mechanize it. The description of these patterns of thought and: 
belief is the function of what has been called ‘‘biblical theology”’; though the issue has 
been greatly confused by combining description with “promotion,” and though the 
description itself has doubtless suffered as a result, yet surely the proposed solution of 
excising religious thought and belief from the realm of history is to cure the sufferer 
of angina pectoris by removing his heart. 

After an introduction to the object of the study, a discussion of the geographical 
and historical seiting at the time of the Landnahme, the author discusses the sources 
and the method of their utilization for historiography. The method is of course that of 
form and tradition criticism. It is not adequate method merely to excise the less 
plausible elements of the popular traditions, retaining the remainder as the “historical 
nucleus”: ‘Only he who has discerned the circumstances under which they have arisen, 
and the situation at which they have arrived, can answer the unavoidable question why 
(the traditions) tell, out of the mass of events, precisely that which they tell, and why 
they tell it exactly as they do; and only then can he estimate correctly in what and what 
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not can information be expected of them, and what weight is to be given both to what 
they say and what they do not say.”’ It has to be admitted that this task is far from 
complete, and as a result recourse must be had to the intuitive discovery of the answers 
in the course of weighing all the bits of evidence. Even then the sources give only 
flashes of light here and there, so that it is necessary to see the whole of history within 
the framework of some “subjective view.” ‘Such a ‘subjective view’ proves itself 
convincing for others and therefore grounded, in that it is in accordance with all 
existing evidence.” 

That such a procedure as the last is inevitable from the nature of our sources most 
scholars would readily agree, but is such a “view” to be derived exclusively from the 
method of tradition criticism, and is tradition criticism alone the method whereby the 
extraction of historical materials from the traditions becomes possible? Such a method 
seems to the reviewer to place far too great a burden upon the subjectivity of the viewer, 
and in the final analysis the acceptance or rejection of a specific tradition seems to 
depend far more upon the “‘subjective view” than on the method of tradition criticism- 
The neglect of those patterns of religious thought, of archaeological and extra-biblical 
evidence (frequently rejected as incompatible with theory), of the whole complex of 
ancient oriental culture and Israel’s relation to it leaves much to be desired in the 
history itself. 

The account of the Landnahme may be a case in point. There was no ‘‘Conquest” 
of Palestine, rather a gradual infiltration into unsettled (and therefore unclaimed?) 
areas between the city-states, and especially the hill country. Therefore, no cities were 
captured in war. There was an older and a later migration, the first represented especi- 
ally by Reuben, Levi and Simeon, who had become scattered or nearly assimilated by 
the time of the Twelve Tribe federation. The total denial of warlike activities in the 
period of the Conquest, however, goes much too far, convincing as much of Noth’s 
description is. Is the warlike activity of Yahweh described in the song of Deborah and 
the song of the Ark (admitted by Noth to be prior to the Landnahme perhaps) then an 
innovation in Israelite religion, or had it no function in the experience of Israel? The 


framework of this view is modern in its denial of any connection between religion and 


war on the one hand, and the implication that religious ideas had no relevance to 
experience or no function in life on the other. After all, are not the victories of Israel over 
the Canaanites presented as miracles? 

The description of the judges likewise ignores ancient oriental thought patterns. 
The very root §p¢ denotes not the purely judicial act of modern times, much less simple 
arbitration; it referred originally to the mandatory acts of someone in authority, and 
therefore the charismatic nature of the “‘office’”’ of judge, the judicial functions and the 
military functions all flow naturally from the meaning of the term itself — for the 
authority was not that of an office, but that derived from a relationship thought to 
exist between the federation deity and the charismatic leader. The judges were tempo- 
rary kings without that title — the same sort of development that has been suggested 
for early Mesopotamian culture. 

The covenant itself lacks content and plausibility for much the same reason. On 
the basis of his own view, Noth is hard put to make convincing the expansion and 
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existence of the Federation, since he seems to introduce a vast break in continuity 
between the Exodus and Sinai on the one hand, and the Federation on the other. The 
description of the Federation and its institutions is exceedingly useful and stimulating, 
but so much has been excised from the record that we are left with no real basis for 
unity, particularly when, as Noth correctly points out, all factors, social, political, 
genetic, geographical, and economic, tended toward diversity. The religion of the time 
is left with much too little content to serve as an effective counterweight against these 
pressures, and it becomes nearly impossible to account for the failure of Israel to 
assimilate completely to the Canaanite population. 

The treatment of the fall of Jerusalem and the Exile presents the widely held view 
that there was no real break in Israelite culture, and that the main stream of Israelite 
life remained in Palestine. There was no Restoration under Cyrus. Again, extra-biblical 
evidence is ignored. The unmentionable archaeological record indicates no city life 
(so far) after the destruction. The survival of 587-582 cannot be dogmatically asserted 
for the whole period. The Cyrus Cylinder claims the repatriation of numerous peoples 
together with their gods, and since, as Cameron pointed out years ago, the latter is 
demonstrated by contemporary documents, there is no compelling reason to deny the 
former. Furthermore, Noth himself maintains that the initiative and content of nearly 
all post-exilic events of importance were derived from the community in Exile. 

Doubtless all men have feet of clay, and the reviewer is certainly no exception. If 
this review has emphasized what appears clay to the reviewer, it is in the hope that the 
discussion of disagreements may lead to more adequate reconstructions, perhaps a futile 
hope; and also to suggest that a single method of approach is inescapably too limited 
to be completely adequate in the present state of ancient Oriental studies. 


GEORGE E. MENDENHALL 


Histoire de la Palestine depuis la conquéte d’Alexandre jusqu'd l'invasion arabe, par le 
P. F.-M. Abel. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie, 1952. Tome I, xv+-505 pp.+1 table+-3 maps; 
Tome II, x+406 pp.+1 map. 2600 fr. 


Probably no one was better equipped to write a history of Palestine during the three 
centuries preceding and the six centuries following the time of Christ than the distin- 
guished Dominican scholar, Father Abel. His thorough knowledge of the geography, 
as shown by his two-volume Géographie de la Palestine (1938); his first hand acquai ntance 
with the archaeology as he had seen it grow from the treasure-hunting days to the 
present competence of the Ecole Biblique; and his familiarity with the pertinent litera- 
ture, acquired through years of devoted study, eminently fitted him for this task. As it 
happened this was his crowning achievement; for on March 23, 1953, he was stricken 
with a cerebral hemorrhage at his work table with his pen in hand and died on the 24th 
without regaining consciousness. 


The work is divided into three parts. The first part, consisting of fourteen chapters, 
occupies pp. 1-285 of Tome I and treats of the country under the Greek regime until the 
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capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.C. There is nothing startlingly new in the 
treatment of this period. The principal sources are I and II Maccabees and Josephus’ 
Antiquities and Wars of the Jews. The story is told, however, with a freshness and 
reference to recent archaeological findings which have thrown light on the period, as well 
as to other historians, such as Diodorus, Polybius, Rostovtzeff, Reinach, and Clermont- 
Ganneau. Studies of the coinage by Babelon, Newell, and other numismatists receive 
due consideration. 

The second part, dealing with Palestine in the Roman Empire (63 B. C—A. D. 325) 
occupies pp. 287-305 of Tome I and 1-265 of Tome II. For the first years of this period, 
Chapters I-VII of Tome I, Deuxiéme Partie, Josephus is the principal source. For the 
years after Josephus, treated in Chapters I-XI, Tome II, there is a wide range of sources; 
for example Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny, Suetonius, Eusebius, Dion Cassius, and Jerome, as 
well as a host of modern writers. Of particular value is the study of the coinage of this 
period by Hill and Madden. It would seem that at the accession of every new ruler or 
after any important battle a score of cities would mint coins to commemorate the event. 
On reading the detailed account one is impressed by the importance of Palestine in the 
affairs of Rome. 

The third part, from the Council of Nicea to the Arab Conquest (A. D. 325-640), 
consists of seven chapters, pp. 267-406 of Tome II. Again there is a wide variety of 
sources, from the Christian writers recording what they heard and saw to modern 
historians and archaeologists. There are frequent citations of Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Tillemont, Saller, Avi-Yonah, and Kraeling, among many others. 

On the whole the two volumes show a remarkable knowledge of the land and the 
times as well as a critical objectivity. Documentation is comprehensive. We do not, 
however, have the final word. Recent finds in the Qumran area and the territory south 
of it are opening new fields for study of the, 1st and 2nd centuries. When the mass of 
the newly found documents is pieced together and evaluated there will be more informa- 
tion about the Jewish sect living in the cliffs west of the Dead Sea, now considered 
probably the Essenes, and the circumstances of the Second Revolt. If the Dominicans 
after a few years produce a revised edition of this excellent work it will be of help to 
the reader if they add a list of abbreviations, a bibliography, and an index. 

Father Abel was working on a commentary to Joshua when he was stricken and 
had he lived a few more months doubtless he would have added another important 
volume to his many contributions to biblical scholarship. It is well that he was able to 
finish his history. 


O. R. SELLERS 


Introduction to Old Testament Times, by Cyrus H. Gordon. Ventnor, N. J.: Ventnor 
Publishers, 1953. Pp. vii+312. $4.75. 


The aim of this book is to present the cultural history of Israel, as viewed within the 
dynamic context of the ancient Near East from the beginning of written records (ca. 
3000 B. C.) to the end of the Achaemenian period. After initial chapters which survey 
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the development to the Amarna Age, the outline follows the major chapters of Israel’s 
history from the patriarchal period to the post-exilic Restoration. 

At the outset Gordon gives his view as to why the OT must be viewed within 
the cultural context of the ancient Near East. By comparing Israel’s records with other 
Near Eastern records, he says, the historian can arrive at a ‘controlled history.” By 
checking sources against one another we can come closer to the facts and put them in 
their ‘proper perspective.’”” The aim is the achievement of a high degree of historical 
objectivity. Gordon is aware of the problems involved in this methodology. On the 
one hand, “history without knowledge of source-detail degenerates into unfounded 
platitudes and false reconstructions”; but, on the other, history is not just the cat- 
aloguing of facts. The material is so abundant that the historian must be selective, 
“organizing what is important and suppressing what is not.” Obviously this selectivity 
presupposes a standard of evaluation. Gordon proposes that the following principle 
represents a “mature viewpoint”: ‘In any period the important facts are those which 
determine subsequent history’’ (p. 12). Here a fundamental issue is raised, viz., the 
relation between fact (or event) and meaning. Admittedly a comparison of the Cyrus 
Cylinder with the biblical account yields a more complete picture of the ‘‘facts’’ of the 
historical situation. However, the unsuspecting student may leap to the dubious con- 
clusion that the meaning of the historical events can best be understood by rising above 
Israel’s prophetic perspective and achieving the “proper perspective” through ‘“‘con- 
trolled history.” 

One of the arresting features of the book is a manifest conservatism with respect to 
Israel’s record. In connection with the excellent discussion of the patriarchal period in 
the light of materials from Nuzu to Ugarit, Gordon observes: ‘‘It cannot be over- 
emphasized that the discoveries of archaeology tend to justify the literal meaning of the 
text as against scholarly and traditional interpretation” (p. 107 n.). For example, he 
points out that the references in Genesis to Philistines should no longer be regarded as 
anachronistic, in view of the fact that an early wave of Philistines and related Caphtor 
people came into Palestine before 1500 B. C. The expression ‘“‘literal meaning’”’ gives 
no comfort to those who think that archaeology supports biblical literalism, for Gordon 
gives due attention to the epic features which have embellished the OT narratives. 

Gordon’s conservative stand on many issues is really a kind of radicalism which 
challenges the critical orthodoxy of past generations. Gen 14 is treated as a reliable 
document dealing with the patriarchal period. The tradition of the Book of Joshua is 
taken seriously: Joshua’s conquest was swift and impressive, he parcelled out the land 
to the twelve tribes, and the conquest achieved a peace which lasted for a number of 
years. Ezekiel was “‘the great prophet of the Exile” and Ezek 40-48 mark him as “the 
architect of the Restoration.’”” The traditional sequence of Ezra and Nehemiah is 
accepted. The Book of Esther is regarded as ‘a valuable mirror of the Achaemenian 
court and times.”’ The ideas of Ecclesiastes are held to be “in most cases very old,” in 
view of early contacts with Greek culture. Indeed, Gordon affirms that “there is really 
very little that can be convincingly attributed to any time after the passing of the 
Achaemenians”’ (p. 286). 


Despite his conservatism on these matters, Gordon shares the general perspective 
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of the Wellhausen school, viz., that the Bible represents ‘“‘a historic evolution, whereby 
religion and morals grow from humble beginnings to the loftiest heights” (p. 114). He 
affirms that with Amos prophecy rises above the doctrine of election to the point where 
“Tsrael’s Exodus from Egypt is not unique in history” (p. 215), and that in the teaching 
of the great prophets Yahweh's religion became ethical, not cultic in character. He 
believes that eschatology, which was stimulated by Jewish suffering and frustration, 
implies a “‘static ideal” which ‘can have little attraction for modern westerners who 
cannot conceive of a desirable order without progress” (p. 232 n.). Gordon would 
probably admit that some of his judgments about Israel's faith come from the “‘personal 
element” which he recognizes to be necessary in historical reconstruction. Nevertheless, 
there is a broad hint that this perspective is partially justified by viewing Israel’s 
history within the larger context of ancient history. 

Here and there the book contains timely protests against some of the follies which 
have been perpetrated in the name of literary criticism. For instance, Gordon points 
out that the Book of Hosea—virtually the only biblical writing emanating from a 
northerner — was misunderstood for linguistic and psychological reasons when trans- 
planted to Judah; therefore, ‘‘a hundred corrections invariably lead us further from the 
truth than does the present traditional text” (p. 221). However, this reviewer was 
surprised to find so little attention given to the problems of literary criticism. Apparently 
the whole Book of Micah is used as source material for the message of Micah (p. 234), 
and the reader would not suspect that there are any literary problems connected with 
the Book of Ezekiel. Moreover, the stories dealing with “‘pre-history” (Gen 1-11) are 
treated as etiologies, without any consideration of the literary framework into which 
they have been incorporated. It would seem fair to insist that while archaeology can 
throw much light on Old Testament times and can lead to the revision of premature 
literary judgments, the issues of literary criticism and tradition-history should not be 
ignored. 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


Das hebréische Denken im Vergleich mit dem Griechischen, by Thorleif Boman. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1952. Pp. 186. 9.80 DM. 


The confrontation of Hebrew and Greek thought is a subject that has attracted 
many scholars since at least the eighteenth century but few have brought to bear on this 
study such a variety of skills as the author of the present work. He seems to be at home 


in philosophy, sociology, anthropology and psychology as well as Semitic and Indo- 
European linguistics and biblical theology. He has all this and imagination too. 
Boman’s conclusions about the characteristic differences between Hebrew and 
Greek thought are not startlingly new (to Canon Oliver Quick’s Gospel of Divine Action, 
among other works, he acknowledges great indebtedness) but he shows so much skill 
in analyzing and synthetizing the linguistic, logical and psychological aspects of both 
cultures that he achieves the equivalent of originality in the form of a more profound 
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and more subtle exposition of a previously established position. His compact little 
book is bound to become the occasion and the source of much profitable speculation on 
the place of the Hebrews and Greeks in the history of thought. 

As briefly as possible, the author = conclusion is that we can make the following 
contrasts between the two cultures. Hebrew thinking is dynamic; Greek thinking is 
static (in the sense of harmonic and restful). For the Hebrews “‘word’’ is a moral act; 
for the Greeks it is an intellectual concept. For the Hebrews the general is prior to the 
particular and concrete; for the Greeks this is not so, although Platonic theory furnishes 
a partial parallel to the biblical view. Hebrew descriptions of buildings and persons are 
functional (answering the question “how are they made?” or “how do they behave?’’); 
Greek descriptions are esthetic. The Hebrews personify God as primarily an acting 
force; the Greeks present their gods as magnified and beautified presences. Hebrew 
thought is primarily temporal; Greek thought is primarily spatial. For the Hebrews 
time is determined by bodily rhythm; for the Greeks it is objectively determined by 
natural sequences. The Hebrews identify time with its content; the Greeks identify 
space with its content. For the Hebrews infinity is temporal; for the Greeks infinity is 
spatial. The Hebrews do not usually distinguish between form and content; the Greeks 
distinguish clearly between form and content. For the Hebrews magnitude is dynamic 
and qualitative; for the Greeks it is static and quantitative. For the Hebrews ‘‘thing”’ 
is an instrument; for the Greeks it is a symbol. The Hebrews are gifted with deep 
psychological insight; the Greeks are gifted with clear logical apperception. The 
Hebrews are ear-minded; the Greeks are eye-minded. 

The author is not so naive as to imagine that there is no crossing over between these 
various pairs of contrasts but he is at pains to show that the Hebrews are prevailingly 
on one side of the dichotomy, the Greeks on the other. And it must be admitted that 
he has been largely successful in proving his points, some of them being old ones in- 
geniously developed, and some of them being quite new, at least to the reviewer. 
Precisely because it seems likely that this work will become a kind of reference-book 
to students, the reviewer wishes to comment on some passages which may mislead these 
anticipated students because they are unclear or doubtful or in error. 

The very first sentence (p. 11) gives the impression that one should take seriously 
Birkeland’s theory (which to the reviewer is fanciful) that Jesus and the Apostles did 
not speak Aramaic but a Hebrew Volksdialekt. The author’s interpretation of Deut 6 4 
(p. 35), “‘Jahwe (ist) unser Gott, Jahwe (ist) einer,” is the traditional one but there is 
good reason to think that the real meaning is ““YHWH is our God, YHWH alone.” It 
is a little odd to read (p. 41) that one proof of the spiritual kinship between Plato and the 
Hebrews is that “‘in spite of persecution the Jews have always sought their home among 


Europeans.” There were certainly more cogent reasons than their spiritual kinship 


with Plato for their settling in Europe. One wonders why he so flatly asserts (p. 47) that 
“the word of Jahwe is never a natural force (Naturmacht)” in view of such borrowings 
from Canaanite literature as Ps 29 and such prophetic passages as those in II Isaiah 
in which the word of YHWH is clearly conveyed by natural events. The reviewer 
seriously doubts the statement (p. 70) that J. J. Rouseau was the first man to discover 
the beauty of the Alps. Certainly Petrarch had discovered it three hundred years 
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earlier, and it is inherently likely that many Roman or Gallic poets had also done so 
centuries before Petrarch even though their discoveries.happen not to be preserved. 

In elaborating and refining modern theories, such as those of E. v. Dobschiitz, on 
the Hebrew concept of time, Boman states (pp. 109, 129) that while Indo-European 
languages represent the future as before us and the past as behind us, Hebrew puts the 
future behind, and the past before. It is somewhat disingenuous of him to pass over in 
silence the fact that like the Hebrews the Greeks too put the future behind and the past 
before them, cf. Greek opisé for the future and pro for the past. 

It is even more difficult to understand how he can say (p. 114) that the Hebrews 
never referred to the sun’s movement as a measure of time. It may be true that the 
chronological aspects of the sun were less important to them than to the Greeks but to 
ignore the frequent biblical references to sunrise and sunset as indications of the time of 
historical events is to be guilty of gross exaggeration or gross carelessness. He is also a 
little cavalier in contrasting Hebrew tenses with Indo-European, although he makes 
partial amends for his somewhat doctrinaire attitude by admitting (p. 117) that the 
Hebrew aspect-tenses are not unique and that ‘in most of the languages of the world 
verbs have no tenses but only aspects.” 

Again, when he describes the Hebrew plural as “intensive” (p. 145), he seems to be 
at fault in not distinguishing between merely mechanical, natural repetition and sub- 
jective or intensive repetition. It is therefore difficult to agree with him that yom yom 
“day (after) day” shows intensity. 


One final query about the Hebrew concept of “‘thing’’ (discussed on pp. 146 ff.): 
granting that the Hebrew words for “thing,” namely dabar, k*li and hefes, are dynamic 
and instrumental concepts, is the Greek word, which he fails to mention, namely 
pragma, any less dynamic and instrumental? 


Perhaps it will be apparent to the reader that these critical comments are meant 
to show that the author is so intent upon his theories (most of them plausible, some of 
them extremely sound and helpful) that he sometimes exaggerates or ignores troublesome 
evidence. They are also meant to show how carefully the book should be read and how 
rewarding a close study of it should be. Although, as was indicated above, the book 
promises to become a sort of standard work of reference, it reads more like a novel than 
a text-book. And that is cause for congratulation. 


RALPH Marcus 


Die Begriffe ‘Licht’ und ‘Finsternis’ im Alten Testament, im Spdatjudentum und im 
Rabbinismus. By Sverre Aalen. (Skrifter uitgit av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1951, No. 1. Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 1951. Pp. 351. 


This is an exhaustive and original study of Hebrew ideas about light and darkness, 
as expressed in the OT, the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and later Jewish writings 
(including the liturgy of the synagogue). 

Insofar as the OT is concerned, the author’s main thesis is that the Hebrews were 
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more interested in the sequence of light and darkness — that is, of day and night — 
than in the contrast between them, and that this sequence played an all-important role 
in their notions both of cosmogony and of eschatology. It was to them a primary 
expression of the cosmic order, and that is why it is the first thing to be mentioned in the 
biblical account of creation (Gen 13-5). When men sinned, so they thought, the cosmic 
order was impaired, and the world reverted to the dark night of chaos. Repentance and 
forgiveness, however, could restore the balance and effect, as it were, a new creation. It 
was, says Aalen, such a restoration of the normal sequence, not a mere dispelling of 
gloom by sunrise, that the Hebrew prophets had in mind when they painted their 
pictures of a “‘new day”’ destined to succeed the present era of Israel’s darkness. 

Subsidiary to this main thesis is another, scarcely less arresting. In Hebrew thought, 
Aalen maintains, spiritual renewal was symbolized primarily by the figure of day 
succeeding night, not — as has been so often suggested in recent years — by the ritual 
and myth of an autumnal Ingathering-cum-New Year festival. For one thing, he 
insists, the Hebrews had no conception of a regular rounded year (as distinct from a 
mere procession of seasons), and hence no real New Year’s Day. For another, the Feast 
of Ingathering marked the end, not the beginning, of an agricultural cycle; and if it 
included petitions for rain, or even the performance of rain-making ceremonies, the 
rain in question was that of the particular season, not of an entire “‘year.’’ And, in the 
third place, autumn would be, in any case, a singularly inappropriate time for a festival 
of renewal, since it is in fact followed in short order by the bleak and ‘‘dead”’ winter; 
the true season of rebirth is spring. 

The author supports his thesis by a mass of detailed and novel argument. Nowhere 
in the OT, he points out, are light and darkness regarded as rival powers in their own 
right; and nowhere (pace Gunkel, May and others) is there any unequivocal reference 
to a primordial or continuous conflict between them. Light is simply a concomitant of 
day, and darkness of night; and while it is true that the latter is a feature of chaos, it is 
not in itself identical with it. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the basic weakness of Aalen’s thesis is that it makes one 
particular element of Hebrew thought altogether too exclusive and fails sufficiently to 
realize that, in practice, ideas and concepts are rarely monolithic, but usually represent 
a fusion of several associations and impressions. The human mind is, in fact, far more a 
welter of intermingling currents than a neat stack of pigeon-holes. Accordingly, there 
is no reason why a prophet who envisaged the end of his people’s misfortunes as the 
advent of day after night — even, if you will, as the adjustment of a temporary cosmic 
imbalance — should not, almost automatically, have blended with this image that of the 
dawn or daylight (it does not really matter which) piercing or dispelling the ‘encircling 


gloom.’’ After all, does not Browning blend the images in precisely this way when he 
declares, as it were in the same breath, that he ‘‘never doubted clouds would break”’ 


and that he always “held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake’? And 


would not such a fusion of associations have come very naturally to the mind of a people 
which — like so many others — indeed associated darkness with misfortune and light 
with bliss (cf. on the one hand, the figurative sense of 038 and oy, and on the other, of 
a3, 773, OD NT)? 
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Scarcely less precarious is Aalen’s objection to the theory of an autumnal festival 
of renewal, originally identical with the Feast of Ingathering. The crucial weakness here 
is his failure to distinguish between actual and anticipated renewal. Granted that the 
former is achieved only in spring, there is no reason why rites designed to ensure it, or to 
symbolize the advent (not the fulfillment) of a new lease of life, should not have been 
performed at the close of the preceding agricultural cycle in autumn. And this, in fact, 
is all that most advocates of the theory really assume (cf., for example, the reviewer's 
Thespis, pp. 37 ff.). Moreover, the fact that the Feast of Ingathering was evidently 
preceded from early times by a ceremony of public purgation (kippurim) — even if the 
biblical form of this institution be relatively late — would surely indicate that it was 
regarded, at least in one aspect, as marking the beginning of a new lease, since such 
ceremonies are usually prospective rather than retrospective, being motivated by the 
idea of making a “‘clean start.’’ Nor, finally, does the ambiguity of the term “New Year 
festival” really invalidate the theory as a whole, for it is surely obvious that, when it is 
referred to a primitive institution, the term must be understood in a primitive sense, 
the word “‘year”’ referring, in this context, not to a fixed calendarical twelvemonth but, 
more loosely, to an agricultural or natural cycle. (Indeed, in this sense, there can be 
any number of ‘‘years’’ within a calendarical twelvemonth, and every agricultural festival 
is, au fond, a New Year festival.) 

The author’s leaning and industry cover so wide a field that it is impossible, in the 
space of this review, to discuss all the points which invite debate. A few, however, may 


be selected as of more general interest: 


Aalen contends that the Dragon is never specifically identified with the sea as a 
primordial marplot. This overlooks Job 7 12, where o (|| }3n), over whom watch is set, 
is clearly the Ugaritic Yammu, mythologically parallel to the Babylonian Tiamat, the 
Indic Vrtra, the Greek Typhon, etc. It also overlooks the probably identity of Y-m and 
L-t-n (i.e. Leviathan) in the Ugaritic myth of Baal—an identity which has led 
Albright (JBL LVII [1938], 227) to emend oj to o (|| 199) in Job 38. 

Aalen insists that in Job 3 8, Leviathan is not a power of darkness opposing the light, 
but simply a marplot seeking to interrupt the regular sequence of night and day. But 
this overlooks the specific reference to ni? 7193 (so read), “‘obscurations of the day,” 
in the preceding verse. These are the demonic Z/m ym of Keret A 20 and the muSdadirét 
&mé of Lamashtu Texts, I iii 19. 

In Ps 466 1pa miupd omds my’, Aalen sees a reference to the motif of the morning 
as symbolizing the restitution of the cosmic sequence; it therefore banishes the forces of 
chaotic darkness. But may not the picture have been suggested simply by magical 
practice, in which demons vanish as soon as their fell deeds can no longer be screened by 
night? On this, see the present reviewer in Orientalia 11 (1942), 69 f. 

Aalen concedes that Job 26 13 745% ony IM72 may possibly refer to a cosmological 
myth in which Wind was represented as dispelling the hostile powers of darkness, sym- 
bolized by the clouds. But may not the picture be simply that of breathing on metal or 
glass in order to polish it, the breath in this case being, of course, the wind? This would 
chime with the ancient conception of heaven as made of brass or glass (cf. Job 37 18; 
Iliad 5.504; 17.425; A. B. Cook, Zeus, i, 623, n. 3). 
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In denying that light is ever regarded in the OT as a power per se, Aalen interprets 
Ps 36 10 MNAN FUNA as Meaning simply, ““Through Thy daylight we experience bliss.” 
But this overlooks the mythological background of the passage, manifest in its allusion 
to a paradise where the Fountain of Life is located and which is lit with perpetual light — 
both of them familiar folklore motifs. 

In support of his contention that Yhwh is nowhere specifically identified with the 
sun, Aalen (following Targum and Rashi, and LXX’s émaAkes cou for nwo in 
Isa 54 12) renders Ps 84 12 mm? 7201 vow °> “For Yhwh is a bastion and a shield.” But this 
spoils the picture. What the poet has in mind is that while he lingers on the threshold 
of Yhwh’s house (v. 11) he is not only protected but also basks in the sunlight of His 
presence. A single day of this is better than a thousand as the always uneasy guest of 


the wicked and as a dweller in their gloomy tents! 


THEODOR H. GASTER 


Die Erwihlung Israels nach dem Alten Testament, by Th. C. Vriezen. Ziirich: Zwingli 
Verlag, 1953. Pp. 116. Swiss Fr. 12.50. 


This is an important contribution to OT theology, devoted to a single strand of its 
thought. The difficulty of isolating a single strand from the complex whole of the 
thought of the OT is freely recognized, and it is beyond question that thought is always 
richer than our analysis of it. Professor Vriezen first looks at Jewish and recent Christian 
writing on the subject and takes exception to Koehler’s depreciation of the thought on 
election as late and of relatively little importance as compared with the thought on the 
Covenant. He next undertakes a study of the terminology, and offers a full survey of 
the usage, and especially of theological usage of the word bachar and its derivatives. He 
recognizes that it implies not merely choice but choice for a purpose, and to the reviewer, 
as to many other writers, this is fundamental to the thought of the OT. 

Professor Vriezen emphasizes that Israel’s election springs from the grace of God, 
and has its sole root there. It is of grace and for service that He chooses her. The 
reviewer is reminded in a brief note that the word bachar is never used of the prophets, 
and that he was not justified, therefore, in speaking of the call of the prophets as com- 
parable with the election of Israel. On this a good deal might be said. Vriezen recognizes 
that the thought of the election of Israel is older than the term, and he finds the thought 
in Exod 19 5, where the word does not stand. It is not clear, therefore, why the thought 
of the election of the prophets cannot be found without the term. In late sources the 


word bachar is used of Abraham, Moses, Aaron, and others, without adding anything 
fundamental to the thought of the nature of their call. If prophets were called from 
birth, they were clearly chosen, and their call was as much of grace and for service as 
the call of Israel. Vriezen argues that where the vocabulary of election was used of 
Abraham, and Moses, and the others, it was for an Amt, but it would be easy to argue 
that the office of the prophets was as much an Amt as the office of Abraham. 

The study under review, however, is limited to the thought of the election of Israel, 
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and after the examination of the terminology the author turns to the exegetical study of 
the passages, particularly in Deuteronomy and Deutero-Isaiah, where this is found. 
It is in Deuteronomy that the term is first used for the theological idea of the election 
of Israel, and it figures in Deutero-Isaiah more than in any other non-Deuteronomic 
work. In view of the frequent changes from the singular to the plural in so many books 
of the OT, the reviewer is doubtful of the legitimacy of the separation of the singular 
and plural sections of Deuteronomy into separate sources — though of course this is 
not original with Vriezen. 

In a concluding section the author briefly refers to the election of the Church, which 
is in Christ incorporated in the election of Israel, but rightly repudiates the theological 
idea of predestination — which he characterizes as a mixture of philosophy and re- 
ligion — as irrelevant to his study, and without echo in the OT. Throughout his book 
the author breaks a lance on a number of points with other scholars, and the present 
summary is a very inadequate account of a serious and solid contribution, which is 
deserving of careful study. Every reader will learn much, as the reviewer has done, and 
will be grateful for a book whose importance exceeds its volume. 


H. H. Row.ey 


A Resurvey of Hebrew Tenses with an Appendix, Hebrew Influence on Biblical Aramaic, 


by Frank R. Blake. Rome: Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1951. Pp. xii+96. 


In this brief work Professor Blake takes issue with the classical treatment of the 
Hebrew verb presented many years ago by S. R. Driver which is still followed by the 
majority of scholars. Following the suggestions of H. Bauer in his sketch of the tenses 
in Semitic, Blake argues for the position that the two forms of the verb in Hebrew 
indicate primarily time point or tense. Although aspectual meanings are also indicated, 
they are always ‘“‘accompanied by and subordinate to the time point meaning.” The 
study is accompanied by some conclusions concerning the development of the verbal 
system, in which Blake distinguishes four stages in growth. First, an archaic period in 
which the imperfect was an ‘‘omnitemporal” form and the perfect still a predicate 
adjective form with present meaning. So far as the perfect is concerned, this thesis is 
not in accord with the current interpretation of the evidence from Ugaritic, and certainly 
is not characteristic of the Amarna usages of the perfect. The second stage saw the 
development of the two tense system in which the two tenses represent present- 
progressive past-future-modal ideas and past time respectively, though each form 
preserves to some extent its archaic functions. The last two stages have to do with the 
rise and development of converted verb forms. It is proposed that the converted verb 
forms are extensions of the archaic uses still preserved in the second stage. No attempt 
is made, however, to place these stages in historical or chronological context, probably 
wisely, though it would be of immeasurable help to the historian were it possible to do so. 

It is evident that Blake does not attempt to force the verbal system into a neat 
uniformity, and emphasizes the fact that great variety in function does exist. The 
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reviewer would question, however, whether such a survey which uses materials drawn 
from the entire literature from the Song of Deborah to the book of Daniel can be expected 
to uphold any detailed thesis without a more adequate analysis of the verb from carefully 
selected and homogeneous units of material of different periods. The material as it is 
presented hardly justifies the conclusion that the basic meaning of perfect and imperfect 
is that of time point, since both forms can under certain circumstances at least refer to 
any time point. Furthermore, it would seem that in any morpheme which is ‘‘omni- 
temporal,” the time point itself is irrelevant to the meaning of the morpheme, and is an 
inadequate frame of reference with which to approach the problem of meaning. The 
importance of time point cannot be ascribed to all languages, since many societies simply 
do not share our modern conception of time itself, a fact which has already been empha- 
sized in studies in biblical theology. The importance of verb sequences in Hebrew 
syntax would indicate that relative time is a more adequate approach, but this again 
is more closely related, at least in the reviewer’s opinion, to aspect than to tense as we 
usually conceive of it. 

We are indebted to Blake for reopening a problem on which very little progress 
has been made in the past fifty years. His collection of material and re-examination of 
the problems involved is very stimulating, and presents many suggestions for further 
research. It is fervently to be hoped that the author himself and other students will 
continue the study. The least satisfactory treatment involved the infinitives in Hebrew. 
To the classification the reviewer would add one lacking in this work: the usage of 
infinitives, both absolute and construct, in dependent clauses, concessive, temporal, and 
conditional without prepositions. This has already been pointed out for the Amarna 
infinitive, but exists also in biblical Hebrew: Eccles 4 2-3, ‘“‘But though I praised... 
nevertheless better than either... .” Jer 7 9f., “Though you steal ... will youcome... 
and say, ‘We are delivered’?”’ So also Prov 22 10. 

In the appendix Blake has collected evidence of influence on the Aramaic portions 


of the Bible from Hebrew, in orthography, accent, and morphology. Though he is 


understandably diffident about much of the material, it is very useful to have these 
influences pointed out in order that such forms under suspicion may not be used as 
evidence for specifically Aramaic linguistic phenomena. The material will have to be 
taken into consideration in further studies on Biblical Aramaic. 


GEoRGE E. MENDENHALL 


Théorie de l’'emphase hébraique, by Eugéne Lemoine. Paris: Librarie Orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner, 1951. Pp. 66. Fr. 350. 


Anyone opening this “pamphlet” is due for a startling surprise! In less than 50 
pages of text the author unfolds what appears to be the basis for a new study of the 
“definite article” in Hebrew. In Part I the article is presented not as an article, but as an 
emphatic indicator; in Part II the rules governing the use of ia- in nominal and verbal 
sentences. 
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The idea in itself is not startling, since the status emphaticus -4 in Aramaic and 
Syriac is roughly comparable to the Hebrew ha-. Often described in the same manner, 
but presenting many difficulties, is the Old South Arabic — (-Gén?). But Pére Lemoine 
has undertaken what, to my knowledge, has not yet been done in Aramaic and Old 
South Arabic, namely a systematic study of the emphatic. 

In poetry, the ha— is not used with nouns indicating ideas or opinions (Prov 101, 
Ps 93 3, Is 13), but it is used with nouns indicating facts (Isa 13 9, Jer 7 33). In prose, 
on the other hand, the ha- is generally used, although occasionally it is omitted with 
nouns indicating ideas or opinions (Gen 1 26, 2 24). The author defines emphasis as “‘the 
action of causing to see in’’ (p. 26), and calls narrative, descriptive, or declarative state- 
ments “emphatic.’’ The opposite is moesis, or the noetic statement. To indicate the 
emphatic either ha— or kél-without-ha— can be used. Compare Eccles 15, “All 
rivers go to the sea yet the sea is never full,” which is emphatic (with ia—), with Eccles 
10 1, ‘‘Dead flies infect the perfumer’s oil,”” which is noetic (without fa—-). Kol can be 
used in the place of ha— (Gen 1 21). .Contrast the absence of kél in the noetic 1 Sam 2 5. 
In emphasis kél-ha-— is adjectival, as is kdl in noesis. 

It would exceed the limits of allotted space to give here the detailed rules of Part II. 
Every rule is documented with numerous passages printed in full. In fact, Lemoine has 
done such a thorough work that it would require a vast amount of research to cross- 
check his conclusions in other portions of scripture. The absence of the article before the 
predicate, the distinction between thought and fact, and the suggestions that the non-use 
of ha— with 'éléhtm in the former prophets may indicate a proper name concurrent with 
Yahweh, are important points that will require much investigation. 

If there is one area of reasonable criticism, I would suggest that it is the author’s 
entire disregard of chronological development of the language. Lemoine faces that 
criticism in the preface (p. 7), and it may well be that the uniformity of usage which 
he claims to find (p. 8) makes such an analysis unnecessary. However, we know that 
use of the “article” developed gradually. It is absent in Akkadian and Ugaritic, 
and largely absent in the poetic passages of the Bible which are generally dated early. 
In my opinion, this fact should not be lightly brushed aside. 

The pagination indicated in the Table of Contents is completely meaningless: 
apparently a grave printer’s error. 


Lemoine has stimulated research in an area which may prove to be of great 
importance for exegesis and interpretation. 


WILLIAM SANFORD Lasor 


Submission in Suffering: and other Essays on Eastern thought. By H. H. Rowley. Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press, 1951. 12/6. 


As Rowley emphasises in his preface, a comparative study of religions must get 
below the skin, penetrating beyond superficial similarities. The three essays which 
constitute this volume are a good example of such study. 
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The first essay, originally published eleven years ago, is now reprinted by request 
and we should be grateful to those who made this request. It is an illuminating examina- 
tion of the various doctrines and considerations, such as the belief in Karma, which may 
influence the teaching that ‘‘the wise response to suffering, whether innocent or deserved, 
is submission.” In a wide survey of Asiatic teaching, which necessarily owes something 
to the work of other authorities, Dr. Rowley shows that similar considerations appear 
in different contexts — and similar inconsistencies. 

It is not without significance that when he comes to the concept of innocent suffering 
as a form of service, either of man or of God, his field of reference is more restricted. 
Beginning with the book of Job and the figure of the Suffering Servant in the book of 
Isaiah, he turns to the Chinese Mo-tzi for ‘tan example of vicarious suffering cheerfully 
borne for others’’ and quotes the conclusion of a modern Chinese writer, ‘‘There is none 
like him, save Christ, in the whole world.” Reference to certain aspects of the Legend 
of Buddha might have expanded the comparison, and the possibility of this reference 
is suggested by Rowley’s own introductory sentence to the section in which he discusses 
Buddhist teaching. 

What Rowley has said in his preface about the need to examine superficial similar- 
ities is further illustrated by his second essay on the Golden Rule, a valuable corrective 
of the impression conveyed by semi-popular works, which, under this heading, collect 
together texts of apparently similar import without reference to their context. Here 
attention is confined to Chinese thought, and sympathetic and critical inquiry leads to 


the conclusion that the Golden Rule of the New Testament, and its kindred teachings, 


interpreted in their full context, are “‘lifted far from any of the sayings of the Chinese 
sages.” 

The third essay, on the teaching of Mo-Ti (or Mo-tzii), a sage whose influence at 
one time rivalled that of Confucius, stimulates the hope that Professor Rowley will 
be able to give more time in the future to what he is now obliged to regard as a 
recreation. 


R. H. L. SLATER 


The Burden of Egypt. An Interpretation of Ancient Egyptian Culture, by John A. Wilson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. XX+332. $6.00. 


Both in his subtitle and at the beginning of his Introduction Prof. Wilson shows 
that he does not wish this book to be considered a history of Egypt. It is indeed not 
a history in the manner in which histories have been written during most of the last 
three or four centuries. Nevertheless it is a thoughtful and well-documented account 
of the development of Egyptian culture from prehistoric times to the conquest by 
Alexander the Great, a period of something like 5,000 years. It is actually history 
in the modern sense of being a full presentation of a great and long-lived culture in its 
many aspects, a very valuable work for the intelligent general reader and 
full of observations of importance and interest to the author’s fellow egyptologists. 
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The book has 73 photographic illustrations on 32 plates. The author includes a 
chronological table at the beginning of his book. In this one notices that he includes 
the whole of the 11th Dynasty in the First Intermediate Period. Many scholars, 
if they do not place the 11th Dynasty as a whole in the Middle Kingdom, as some 
do, at least consider King Neb-hepet-Ré‘ Montu-hotpe as ushering in that great period. 
Wilson’s own treatment of Montu-hotpe in his Chapter VI does not seem opposed 
to the latter view. In the same table Wilson does not admit the first five kings 
of the 18th Dynasty into his Empire Period (or New Kingdom). For him this 
only begins with Amun-hotpe II. The reviewer finds it difficult to consider A‘h-mose I, 
Amun-hotpe I and the first three Thut-moses as belonging in the Second Intermediate 
Period. It is a question when “empire’”’ was attained. On this there could well be 
divergent views and Wilson could make a strong argument for his position. Perhaps 
the doubt on this point is an argument for using the term New Kingdom instead, 
and including in it the whole of the 18th Dynasty. 

The chapters of the book follow a chronological order. Chapter I deals with Geology 
and Topography, Chapter II with Prehistory, Chapter III with the earliest dynasties. 
Then follow chapters on the periods into which Egyptian history has been divided 
by modern historians: the Old Kingdom, First Intermediate Period, Middle Kingdom, 
Second Intermediate Period, the 18th Dynasty through Amun-hotpe III, the latter 
part of the 18th Dynasty, including the religious revolution of Akh-en-Aton and its 
collapse after his death and a chapter on the 19th and 20th Dynasties. There is a 


final chapter on the decline of Egypt through the Late Dynastic Period showing that 
some of the seeds of this decline were sown as early as the end of the 18th Dynasty. 
The work is philosophical in its approach. Much of the detailed recital of facts found 
in histories is omitted as being foreign to the author’s purpose. However one feels 
that some data of importance have been slighted, such, for example, as the very 


large semitic element in the Egyptian language, both word-stems and grammatical 
features. The careful documentation referred to above permits the reader to evaluate 
the author’s conclusions. Some are perhaps controversial and may not be universally 
accepted but the work as a whole is of high value and authority as an interpretation 
of ancient Egyptian culture. 


LupLow BULL 


The Birth of the Bible: a new approach, by Immanuel Lewy. New York: Bloch Publ. 
Co., 1950. Pp. 250, indexes. $3.50. 


The delayed appearance of this review is entirely the reviewer’s fault, and the 
reviewer takes this opportunity to apologize to the author. Yet the reviewer had hoped 
that during the delay the author would publish evidence to support his startling thesis. 
None has been forthcoming, nor has it been adequately presented in the volume being 
reviewed. At the opening of his volume the author states that he has examined the 
contributions of modern biblical scholarship but has rejected them. Perhaps he omits 
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the evidence because, as he says, ‘‘my interest is not to write a scholarly book which 
would be understandable to a few experts only” (p. 8). The reviewer believes 
that it is not good procedure to present a popular treatment before having the evidence 
carefully examined by objective scholarship. 

After recognizing that Moses could not have written the Pentateuch, Dr. Lewy 
seeks to discover the person who is responsible for the basic document of the Pentateuch 
and of the Books of Samuel. Identifying Nathan with Jonathan of I Chron 27 32, 
the author develops the thesis that Nathan is the key literary genius of the early 
monarchical period. He was the author of Proto-Samuel, of Proto-Pentateuch, of 
Balaam’s prophecies, of the Ten Commandments, and of the book of Ruth. He re-shaped 
the ten Prohibitions of Moses, “‘old draconic laws of a cruder age,” into the Decalog 
“‘re-adapted ... to the needs of a more enlightened age.’’ Lewy says, ‘“‘they became 
a classical document because they were written by Israel’s greatest literary and 
ethical genius” (p. 66). 

Nathan wrote his first book, the Pentateuchal stories, in the years 980-973 for 
his pupil Solomon, when Nathan was 40-47 years old. His second book, the story of 
Saul and David, was written 972-970, at the age of 48-51 (p. 147), and his source 
material was drawn from the wives of David (p. 197). In the chapter entitled 
“Predecessors and Successors” Lewy identifies Samuel as the codifier of the old laws 
of Israel. Nathan then completed the work with his ‘Ethical Code.” In turn the work 
of Nathan was amended by the prophetic guild under the leadership of Elisha and (?) 
the Northern Elohist (p. 210). About the same time the priest-ruler Jehoiada commented 
on the same document in the South. Thus we have the E and the J documents. The 
Deuteronomic Code came to Jerusalem after the fall of Samaria (p. 211). The Priestly 
Code came into the Pentateuch at the time of Josiah’s reform. The author states that 
he sees the completion of the Pentateuch in about 400 years, not as a process 
of 1,000 years as modern critics insist. 

Dr. Lewy lists five psychological objections which he believes will be made to 
his theory. The chief objections are quite different and not as simple as the author 
would believe. First, the author has created a literary genius of the tenth century 
B.C. who is: an absolute monotheist, a pacifist, a ‘psychological realist,’ a teacher 
of wisdom to Solomon, a democrat, and a man who believed that God was ‘‘cosmic 
power” which was neither anthropomorphic nor a miracle-worker. Second, the author 
has been inconsistent in his own theory. While insisting that Nathan produced the 
“Proto-Pentateuch” he also talks of priests correcting the record in the light of already 
existing stories (p. 239). Third, he does not give adequate linguistic support to the 
substitution of his own theory for the generally acceptea literary analysis of the 
Pentateuch. 

Dr. Lewy has challenged the long established positions of modern biblical scholar- 
ship. His book will call attention to two important matters. First, recognition having 
been given to Nathan, it is probable that greater appreciation will generally be held 
for this important historical figure. Second, this book is one of several written recently 
which insist that Israel, as well as Judah, made a significant contribution to the 
development of Hebrew religion. 

WALTER G. WILLIAMS 
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Der Text des Alten Testaments. Eine Einfiihrung in die Biblia Hebraica von Rudolf Kittel, 
by Ernst Wiirthwein, Stuttgart: Privileg. Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt, 1952. Pp. 176. 


This book is a very convenient work for students who wish to have a brief 
introduction to the original text and the ancient versions of the Old Testament; it 
is especially useful in connection with the Kittel edition of the Hebrew Bible. Professor 
Wiirthwein opens with the script and materials of writing. The Phoenician or Old 
Hebrew alphabet, which he derives ultimately from the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions, 
is dated in the eleventh or tenth century B.C. He sets the transition from the old 
alphabet to the square characters between the fourth and second centuries B.C., 
but admits that no exact date can be determined. The alphabet is well illustrated 
with plates at the end of the volume, where we have a picture of the Mesha stone 
and a reproduction of the Siloam inscription as well as representatives of the Lachish 
letters and the Elephantine papyri. Palaeography is further illustrated by photographs 
of the Nash papyrus and portions of the recently discovered scrolis of Isaiah and 
Habakkuk. The section on writing is followed by a brief discussion of papyrus, 
parchment, scrolls, and codices. 

The author notes that the text of BH3 is based on the Leningrad manuscript 
(A.D. 1008), while that of Ginsburg and the first and second editions of Kittel reproduce 
the text of Jacob ben Chayyim. Wiirthwein observes that the circle of tradition is more 
important than the age of manuscripts, and he recognizes that the OT text went through 
a process of critical recension under conservative methods. The author has an interesting 
discussion (p. 19) of popular or vulgar texts and maintains that MT corresponds 
to older usage. The writer decides that with the beginning of the second century A.D. 
we may reckon with a rather regular consonantal text and that the punctuation and 
accentuation concluded in the ninth/tenth century A.D. were the result of studies, 
investigations, and preparatory work extending over centuries. There is a good 
treatment of the Palestinian and Babylonian systems of punctuation, the work of the 
Ben Ashers and Ben Naphtali, the Masorah, and the various Hebrew manuscripts 
and printed editions of the OT. 

The LXX receives ample space, and its importance in OT studies is recognized; 
the later Greek renderings, the Hexapla, and other recensions of the Greek OT also 
are duly considered. The author observes, however, that the LXX cannot be used 
in a mechanical manner in emending the Hebrew text and seeking mathematically 
exact solutions. Unfortunately this principle has not always been followed by the editors 
of various books in BH3. We must also reckon with the translators’ understanding 
of his Hebrew Vorlage and with changes introduced for exegetical or theological reasons; 
in this connection reference may be made to two articles: JBL, 68 (1949), 
231-240; JAOS, 70 (1950), 292-296; cf. also D. H. Gard, The Exegetical Method of 
the Greek Translator of the Book of Job (1953). Wiirthwein holds that Lagarde’s principles 
and procedure have proven themselves basically sound, even though they must be 
modified. The writer, however, devotes a little over two pages to the view of Kahle, 
who has seriously placed in question the existence of a LXX Urtext toward which 
Lagarde and his school have worked, but he does not consider it appropriate 
in a book of this nature to evaluate this recent hypothesis. Reference is made to 
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anti-anthropomorphisms in the LXX, but apparently the writer is not acquainted 
with C. T. Fritsch’s The Anti-Anthropomorphisms in the Greek Pentateuch (1943). 
What the author says about LXX Greek can now be briefly supplemented by two 
articles: Vetus Testamentum, 1 (1951), 81-90; ibid. 3 (1953), 141-148. A number of 
Greek manuscripts and printed editions of the LXX are also listed and discussed; 
photographs representing different Greek manuscripts are given among the Bildtafeln. 

For a manual of this size the discussion of the Old Latin and the Vulgate is 
satisfactory. The observations on the Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions, 
however, are quite fragmentary. For further study on these versions the reader is 
referred to these articles: Speculum, 1 (1926), 219-221; JBL, 44 (1925), 327-352; 
ibid. 46 (1927), 279-330; ZAW N.F. 7, (1930), 82-99; JBL, 50 (1931), 81-114; 
JAOS, 54 (1934), 53-59. 

The author points out the recent trend in the right direction to hold MT in higher 
regard, to make fewer emendations on the basis of the LXX, and to rely less on 
conjecture. The notes in BH: should certainly be approached with this in mind. 
Wiirthwein concludes with a reference to Luther’s approach to Scripture, and he 
quotes W. Holl with approval: ‘Understanding of the letter and spiritual comprehension 
are therefore not to be cleft asunder. One cannot attain the one without also having 
the other.” The auther approaches textual studies scientfically and maintains a 
reverence for Scripture. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
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